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PROCHEDINGS. 


FIRST MEETING. 
TuE first ordinary meeting of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society for the Ses- 
sions 1887-88, was held on Thursday, the 13th October, 
at 5-30 p.m., in the Reading Room of the Old College, 
Nungumbaukum; the Venerable Archdeacon Brown in 
the chair. 
The following papers were read :— 
1. Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India, Part IT., 
by Captain R. H. Campbell Tufnell, m.s.c. 
*2. On the Etymology of certain Mythological Names, by 
Mr. M. Seshagiri Sastri, m.a. 
3. On certain unpublished Coins of the Pandyans, by the 
Rev. James EH. Tracy, m.a. 
Mr. Edgar Thurston exhibited some Zoological speci- 
mens from the Gulf of Manaar. 


SECOND MEETING. 


The second ordinary meeting of the society, for the 
reading of papers, was held on Thursday, the 17th Novem- 
ber, at 5-30 p.m., in the Reading Room of the Old College, 
Nungumbaukum ; H. 8. Thomas, Esq., u.c.s., in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 


1. Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India (conclusion), 
by Captain R. H. Campbell Tufnell, m.s.c. 
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*2. On Stone Implements found in Southern India, by 
Robert Bruce Foote, Esq. 

| 3. On the Antiquities of the Chicacole District (revised 

list), by the Rev. J. R. Hutchinson. 


THIRD MEETING. 


The third ordinary meeting of the society, for the 
reading of papers, was held on Thursday, the 8th Decem- 
ber, at 5-30 p.m., in the Reading Room of the Old College, 
Nungumbaukum; H. B. Grigg, Esq., u.c.s., in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

*1, What is the use of the Mosquito, by H. 8S. Thomas, 
Esq,, M.C.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
2. On Photographic Printing in Bromide, by J. H. Lloyd, 
Esq. 


FOURTH MEETING. 


The fourth ordinary meeting of the society, for the 
reading of papers, was held on Friday, the 17th February, 
at 5-30 p.m., in the Reading Room of the Old College, 
Nungumbaukum. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. The Zodiacal Light, by C. Michie Smith, Esq., B.Sc. 
*2. "Ibn Batutah in Malabar, by Mrs. L. Fletcher. 


* These papers will appear in the next number of the Journal. 


Notes on the Principles of Hindu Music: 
With a Collection of Nine Hindu Melodies. 


(By E. STRADIOT.) 


These notes, the outcome of my study of Native Music, 
are, 1 regret, not as thorough as I should lke to have 
made them; yet I hope they will be of some use to those 
who, though taking an interest in Indian Music, are unable 
to devote their leisure to this subject.. I am largely indebt- 
ed to Mr. M. Seshagiri Shastriar, m.a., for the limited 
amount of knowledge I possess of Native Music, and I have 
to thank him very much indeed for the assistance he Tie 
given me by placing his as yet unprinted treatise on Indian 
Music at my disposal. I have written these notes especially 
to help my European fellow-countrymen in understanding 


and appreciating some of the peculiarities of Hindu Music. 
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Notes on Hindu Musie. 


The Hindus divide the octave or series of eight musical 
sounds into 12 parts, as we do; to each of the notes in 
these 12 spaces they have given the following names :— 


SEED UEREERRDEE REE EERE 


Corresponding names 
of notes in 
European Music. 


Hindu Names of Notes. 


[ Sadja..: se 3 ‘S| > DovoriGs 
2. Suddharisabha ... ... ... ... | Réb or Dp. 
3 Catussrutirisabha —... er Ré § or Dé. 
'( Suddhagandhara’ 7 --- <.- ...) | MalpiporsBipD: 
i i Sacchrutirisabha aus ne | Ré # or D#. 
"( Sadharanagandhara .. |[¢ Mi b or HD. 
5. Antaragandhara Rs ... | Mi & or Ef. 
6. Suddhamadhyama... ... ... ... Fa or F. 
7. Pratimadhyama <a | Fag or P¥. 
Bl. MBancamayditsae<c0 ose cce) cae ect 0 ema 
9, Suddhadhaivata ... ...| Lab or Ab. 
10 { Catussrutidhaivata en ont La 4 or Ad 
*¢ Suddhanisada ... a ... € Si bb or Bbb 
i { Sacchrutidhaivata... ... ... La¥ or A¥. 
“( Kaisikinisada ... Sib or Bb. 
12. Kakalinisada ... | Sit or By 
13. Sadja , | Do or © 
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This will be seen to be an Enharmonic Scale, differing in 
some respects from ours: 


HINDU ENHARMONIC SCALE. 


I have bracketed together all the enharmonic intervals 
in both lists. 


The contraction of the words (1) Sadja (2) Risabha 
(3) Gandhara (4) Madhyama (5) Paficama (6) Dhaivata, 
and (7) Nisada, without their prefixes are Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Da, Ni, which correspond to the 7 syllables Do, 
Ré, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, of our Music ; here are their forms 
msanserit characters. 4, €, 3. 0. UW, «x, Mf. 

Sa, Ri Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, Ni. 

These they employ in notation, and in naming the notes 

for facility in singing. 


To form a scale or Raga (as it is called by them) they 
have taken seven notes and the octave of the first note, out 
of the twelve semitones, as they recognize the interval of a 
quarter tone, that is a slight difference of intonation 
between say Ré# and Mib, (D# andED). They findas 
many as seventy-two different combinations of seven notes 
out of the whole of their Enharmonic Scale; they are not 
allowed, however, to use anote and one which would be 
nearly identical in pitch with it in the same combination ; 
also Do (C) and Sol (G) are not altered by any “accidental” 
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in their system. A reference to their Enharmonic Scale 
will demonstrate this. 


This is how they solve the problems. They take 
Réb (Db) and combine it with Mi bb (E bb ) 


Ré & (DG) i Mi pete + 
Ré#(D#) a Ma BS (eye) 
Ré > (Db) 7 5 eM Ce) 
Re 4 (Dk ) x Mi § (Eg ) 


This gives them six combinations of D’s and E’s. 
Doing the same with. 


Lab(Ab) combining it with Sibb (B bb) 
La 4 (A 4 ) ” ” ” Si P (Beane) 
ee te ee eee (2 [7 ) 
Lab (Ap) ” 5s) ” Si b (B b ) 
Lah (Ag ) ” »” 2 Si 4 (B g ) 
WOME) Feoesyetes | \ie) 5) ) 


which also gives them six combinations of A’s and B’s ; by 
combining the D’s and K’s with A’s and B’s in every possible 
way they obtain 36 combinations of these; Fa (F) is then 
placed after Mi (EK) in these combinations ; by placing Fa¥ 
(F #) in the same combinations they obtain the remaining 36 
scales (it must be borne in mind that if a single note be al- 
tered in a scale, it makes a new combination of that scale). 
They then place Do (C) before Ré (D) and Sol (G) before 
La (A) in all the combinations, thus giving them 72 complete 
different scales of seven notes. 


It will be seen by this that they do not recognize the 
Major and Minor Modes as we do, though the Major Scale 
and some forms of the Minor are to be found among the 
72 scales of their system. 
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From these they form their melodies ; here are a few of 


them. 


The first of them is like our Diatonic. Major Scale ; the 
second like the Dorian Authentic Mode transposed ; the 
third like the Phrygian Mode transposed, perhaps showing a 
common origin with the ancient Greek Modes; the fourth, 
strange to say, is identical with one of the scales in Hun- 
garian music, a Minor scele with two augmented secords. 
The Hindus never mix one mode or scale with another ; 
whatever scale a certain melody is derived from, they never 
modulate out of it, as we do, for instance, from the Major 
into the Minor Mode or vice versa; this is one cause of the 
monotony of their music,—another is their imperfect know- 
ledge of harmony. 

In latter times, however, owing to the influence of 
Mahomedan music, and their intercourse with Kuropeans, 
they have tolerated the use of a few accidental notes 
foreign to the mode or scale from which some of the melo- 
dies are derived; these accidentals would in some cases 
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occur on the 7th, 3rd and 4th degrees of a scale like the 2nd 
abovementioned, thus :— 


# = Ea 
= eas 
6 ae colette =F = 


where the 3rd, 4th and 7th degrees would be accidentally 
raised a semitone. An example of this will be found ina 
Hindu melody called “The Kapi of Hindoostan,” of which 
I here give a few bars :— 


jenriia eier 
Gh Bart ieee cher 
gazea | easctacatensetetcaazicaiz| 


If we examine this tune, we shall find that it is derived 


from the following scale :— 


Pea 
= roa) fe = = ee = 
=> 


that isa minor scale, without a leading note (i.e., a seventh 
a semitone below the octave), so characteristic of our 


modern tonality, whether in the Major or Minor mode. 


Therefore, the B § in the half bar beginning the melody 
just quoted, which is marked with a cross, and the E § in 
the same bar, and also those in the 9th (though they be 

> © . 
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considered as licences only allowed as passing notes intro- 
duced for variety’s sake according to the Hindu custom) 
would go to prove that, since their intercourse with Euro- 
peans and the influence of the latter’s music on them, they 
have tried to improve on their old forms, and have thus 
unwittingly sought after a more satisfactory tonality than 
they had before. The E> in the 9th bar of the tune above 
cited may be considered as the leading note of the key of 
F minor, into which this melody modulates, showing a 
tendency to transitory modulation or temporary change of 
key in their more modern melodies ; however, these changes 
are not to be met with in ancient Hindu Tunes. 

The Hindus retain the names of notes: Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. 
etc., no matter in what key or pitch their melodies may be 
played orsung, like the Tonic Sol-Fa system of the present 
day. The principle is a very old one, it dates back as far 
as the Greeks, who applied it to their system of Tetra- 
chords: thus a tune whether sung in G or C would retain 
the same letters for the names of notes, and the pitch alone 
would change. 


EXAMPLE. 
Hindu Melody. “ Sankara bahrana”’ 


Sa, Ri, Ga, Ri, Ga, Ri, Ma, Ga, Ma, Ma, Da, Pa 


Sa, Ri, Ga, Ri, Ga, Ri, Ma, Ga, Ma, Ma, Da, Pa. 


As there is little change of key or modulation in Hindu 
music, this system answers their purpose very well. 
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HARMONY. 


The Hindus have as yet made very little advance in the 
knowledge of Harmony, or the simultaneous union of differ- 
ent musical sounds, though they have discovered its first 
principles, these having been revealed to them by the 
phenomena observed in the vibration of strings. Here are 
the rules they give :— 


lst Rule——Any note and its perfect fifth will harmonize 
together, the first will be the fundamental one, the other 
they call the ornamental one, as when C and G are played 
together; if G be harmonized with D a fifth higher G will 
be called C and D, G; that is, as G becomes the funda- 
mental note, it is termed Sa, (or C), and D assumes the 
name of Pa (or G), being the ornamental (or dominant ac- 
cording to our system). This clearly illustrates what has been 
said before with regard to their retaining the same name 
for whatever note becomes the tonic or key note, and 
so on for the other notes related to that tonic. 


If C and F be heard together a fourth apart, F will become 
Tonic (or Sa,) and C will be the dominant and take the 
name (Pa), or, according to our notation, F will assume the 
name of C, and C that of G. The perfect fifth is considered 
a perfect consonance, as with us. 


2nd Rule-—Any note and its perfect fourth may har- 
monize together, but the fourth is considered an imperfect 
consonance. 
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3rd Rule—Hyery sound may harmonize with its unison, 
its octave, its fourth and octaves of the 4th ; every sound 
may also harmonize in the same way with its 5th and 
octaves of the fifth. 


EXAMPLES. 
f 
8ve of Tonic.. Sve of Sth .. 
Sve of 4th ... | Sve of Tonic. 
TW Ssocnsaee SS Dbhiesseyace xs 
4th below..... less MoniGecnve Saios E 


Ti is strange that they have not admitted the 3rd or 6th 
major and minor in their concords, and have simply been 
satisfied with the Tonic and Dominant, but so itis, and 
further than this they have not advanced into the science oi 
Harmony. 

The only use the Hindus make of these chords of Tonic 
and Dominant is to play them as a “drone,” or double pedal, 
in long sustained notes throughout a melody played or sung. 

These pedals or drones are played either on instruments 
similar in tone to the Bagpipe, or else struck together 
(arpeggio fashion) on stringed instruments of the Vina or 
Tamboor kind ; they sometimes mark the rhythin and prin- 
cipal accents of the melody in this way. 

Those instruments which are only employed as an accom- 
paniment are called “ Sruti,” or Harmony instrumeuts. 


oO 


PECULIARITIES OF HINDU MUSIC. 


Hindu music abounds in grace notes, fiorituri, shakes, 
turns and embellishments of all kinds, which are introduced 
into a melody at the will of the performer, provided they do 
not disturb the time which must remain intact throughout, 
Here are a few of these embellishments :— 
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Appoggiatura Double Mordant. Single Mordant 
oie EFS 


They will play a phrase of a melody and vary it ina 
number of ways each time they repeat it, before proceeding 
to the next, which will be embellished in thesame fashion. 


The Hindus are very fond of syncopation. They introduce 
this device in nearly all their compositions. I¢ gives a pecu- 
har charm to the rhythm of their music. Here are a few 
examples :— 


This may be written thus : 
bf a. ~~ 3 a 
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RHYTHM AND TIME. 


he Hindus make use of several kinds of rhythms some of 
which we do not possess. 

Their Talas or measure may be divided into two classes : 

1st, bars divided into equal parts ; 2nd, bars of an unequal 
number of beats. 

Under the Ist division comes :— 

(1) A measure with two beats or accents in the bar, 
similar to our 2/4 time. 

(2) A measure of 4 beats in the bar witha strong 
accent on the Ist beat. 

(3) A measure of 8 beats in the bar, the Ist, 5th, and 
7th beats being strongly accented. 

In the 2nd Division they have :— 

(1) A measure of 3 beats in the bar, the Ist beat alone 
being accented. This is like our 3/8 or 3/4 time 
taken quickly. 

(2) A rhythm of 5 beats in the bar, the Ist and 3rd 
beats being strongly accented. It is similar to our 
5/4 time (that is, a combination of a bar of 2/4 fol- 
lowed by one of 3/4). This rhythm is seldom made 
use of by them. 

(3) A rhythm of 6 beats in the bar, the Ist and 3rd 
beats being strongly accented. I have placed this 
measure in the 2nd division instead of the Ist, 
because it is not divided hike cur 6/4 or 6/8 time 


into two beats; each beat being divided by 3. 
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Examples ; 


thus :— 


Beats Ist 2nd ue 2nd 
6/4 a S 6/8 = P 
Divisions f EE aie cig cfr 


but rather like our slow 3/4 time, each beat being 
divided by 2, 


Beats Ist 2nd 3rd 
| nee 
bee fete efic 


Divisions 


but with this difference that the six half beats 
with us are considered as full beats with them, 
the Ist and 3rd bemg accented in this measure. 
With three beats in the bar in our music, 
the Ist beat alone is strongly accented, the other 
beats being considered weak, unless in some 
special case, where the composer emphasises the 
2nd beat to produce a particular effect. 


(4) A rhythm of seven beats in the bar, the strong 


The 


accents falling on the Ist, 4th and bth beats. Ii 
would be expressed in our music by a bar of 3/4 
or 3/8 followed by one of common time 4/4, or 4/8 
not. much used in European music, except in that 
of the Hungarians. Great composers haye some- 
times employed-this measure. Brahms has, in 
the ‘“‘ Hungarian Song’ on which he has written 
variations, Op. 21, No. 2. 

Hindus make use also of the half of this measure, 
namely three beats and a half in the bar, there 
being two accents of unequal length, one on the 
beginning of the Ist and $ beat of the bar, the 
other on the Ist of the remaining two beats. 
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There is an example of this measure in the following tune 
called “ Hindoostani Trap” 


With 7 beats in the bar 


e a” xX A * wa 


“ x 


With 33 beats in the bar 


Renee 2a: ft 31 £2 3.142 3 
2 Accents* x MS Ss 


In No. 5 of Hindu Melodies, I have given this melody 
reduced to 2/4 for facility of execution, by taking the Ist 
three notes «s a triplet and commencing on the second half 
of the bar thus: 


The music seems to run smoother in this way and it makes 
a very slight difference in the time, though with 7 beats in 
the bar it gives the tune a peculiarly original character. 


——-o 


NOTATION. 


The Hindu system of Notation is as yet ina very imper- 
fect and incomplete state. The seven principal sounds in 
the scale are represe ied by the Sanscrit letters. 
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a Tee ly, Ae ten acey elete 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, Ni. 


(Co, PL Go 


They have no means, however, of showing at what pitch, 
or in which octave, the notes must be played or sung. This 
must be learnt orally in the case of each melody from their 
music-teachers. 


They have no signs to represent accidentals, as we 
have, #,. DB,  H, X59 0-H) buhay, ide 
not often require them, as they seldom employ them in the 
course of apiece. ‘I'o determine the nature of the mode of 
the scale (Raga) the melody belongs to (having distinctive 
names for the 72 varieties of their scale), all they have to 
do is to write the name of the scale at the head of the tune, 
and it will indicate to them the nature of each interval of 
the scale the tune is derived from ; just as if we say such a 
piece is in G Major, we know that every F in the piece, 
is to be sharpened unless contradicted by an accidental ; 
in cases where they employ a few accidentals, (though 
only allowed as a licence) they have to be learnt orally, like 
the pitch or key of the piece. Embellishments, such as 
shakes, grace notes, turns, etc., are In most cases com- 


municated orally or by tradition. 


Having names for every kind of rhythm or measure (which 
they call Tala), they mention the name of the measure at the 
beginning of the piece, together with the name of the Raga 
or scale, and this gives them a general idea of the time of 
the composition ; hut the exact value of each note is not 
clearly indicated. It is learnt in the same way as the pitch 
of the melody, z.e., from those who teach music. 

M. Seshagiri Shastriar, M. A. Assistant Professor of 
Vernacular Literature in the Presidency College, Madras, 
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(who is an able performer on the Vina, and whose brother has 
established a Hindu school of music here), and to whom Iam 
indebted for all my information on the subject, has written 
a treatise on the principles of Hindu Music, and has to a 
certain extent endeavoured to improve and extend the Hindu 
system of Notation. Here is his method :— 


lst.—To determine the pitch of a melody, whether in 
the Bass, Tenor, or Treble, he uses the sign X 
for Bass, XX for Tenor, XXX for Treble. 


2nd.—To show that a note has been raised a semi-tone, 
he puts a dash over the letter indicating that 
note, thus: ft » when raised a full tone, two 

Ri D 
dashes: ee The note without a dash or stroke 
D 

over it would mean that the note was at its 
lowest pitch; for instance, their lowest D is 
Db, it would therefore be represented by the 
letter without the stroke. 


3rd.—He has also employed certain signs inaddition 
to the ordinary way of indicating the Tala or 
Time in a composition. Here are the signs: | , a 
perpendicular line divides each bar aswithus; .» 
a dot marks the accented beats in the bar ; —, a 
dash, means a rest or silence in the music, and 
figures placed over the notes show the exact value 
ofeach note. The number of beats in the bar are 
indicated by strokes placed over these figures. 


Here are a few bars of a melody written in accordance 
with M. Seshagiri’s system of notation, by which it will 
be seen that, though he has certainly improved on their 
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system, he has also made it very complicated ; and, after all, 


it will not bear comparison with ours for simplicity and 


completeness, in showing almost at a glance the most intricate 
combinations of time and sound, the shape of the notes deter- 


mining’ their value, and their position on the stave coupled 


with the clef and key signatures denoting their exact pitch- 


Hindu melody ‘Sankara bharana’”’ 
(“ Stva’s Jewel.”) 


Title of English 
Raga or significa- 
seale. tion. 

Like our 
*Sankara eee 
bharanay| see 
: major 
scale. 
Pitch or Pitch. 
Register. 
Sh Re | In the 
TVenor 
=} 
Tala. | Time. 
| 
Adi Tala | 8 beats | 
. | 
| in the 
| bar 3/4 | 
i time. 


t 


= 
we 


a i 


Number of beats, those accen 


Ist Bar 


ted marked » 


x x x< 

{ 2 3 one 
Papeete: oe 
Ld 11 tee 
aif, a, ft, 47,4,4,2, 4. 


Dee eS OS eee 


* Tu this case the title of the melody is the same as that of the scale 1t 


is derived from. 


Their seale 


Gods. 


s bear fanciful names, always referring to some of the Hinda 
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Ond Bar | 3rd Bar. | 
x x xX x KX x | 
123 { 5 8 2 “SNOB Sae Gays] 
° e e s e | 
feed 1 1 p> goth il RG ee sage ads 
Meee tas oot a bg et P11 kg 
G4,1,7,4,7, 4, 1,4, 1,4, &, a8, 9,4,0, 7,04, Aa, 

Ath Bar 

x » 4 x 
Meow A 67 8B 
femme tf. 1 11 4 
i) Leer rae: 
i= q, TH, q, uF a, Tit alta,a, ice 


Solution in our Notation 


aie Seppe ree celresetereccs= Sane 
a 


This melody should be transposed in G and in the 'l'enor 
clef to sound at the exact pitch it is played at on their 
Vina. 

The key note of their natural scale answers to our key 
of G, to which most of their instruments are tuned. 

Instead of writing the tune in 8/4 time, it could be re- 
duced to 2/4 or C, with four beats in the bar, thus :— 


Allegretto. 
is ee cresag ia =a-seteasae“areeaazeee| 
or this 
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TABLE OF THE 72 ORIGINAL RAGAS OR SCALES IN HINDU MUSIC. 
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To complete the remaining 36 scales, rewrite the above 
with F ¢ substituted for F 4 


There are a number of other Ragas or Scales called 
Derivative Ragas. These are formed by omitting some of the 
notes in the above, taking for instance five notes (less than 
five, .velieve may not be taken) out of any seven, Of 
course, the octave is not included, as it is only the repetition 
of the same sound, so to speak. 


EXAMPLES. 


5 ° = 1 2 3 a: 5 2 
Derivative Raga taken from 


&¥ 
No. 5 of this Table 5; = ge 


Al 2 3 Ee 5 2 
Raca derived from No. 18 retell 
2 TLy é = ee eo es 


Hindu Me/odes. 


NO. 1. “SANKARA BHARANA" Siva’s Jewel. 


be Alera whe et nied 


atte ‘al 


as a ee an Ios 


es aeaoee She Sia Spire peer 


This Melody ts siirply @ Sevres f Vare ce crt oe Deatonic 


Ma ye 1 SCALE. 
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NO. 2. “NAVARASA KANADA” 
Thas ttle probably means the Cor Tate SOG CL pressueg Nie 
aitrerent reeluegs. ; 


Hd Uegi 0 Ucderato 
raaSy 


Du 


(SSS eae A 
7) curs 2 
WY, (a[aqanm| 


Pestmieiate 


D.C. stre al tine l 


Wixoly dian authiniic~ 
Nisde Gursposed. 


La 


A Diatonic Mayor Stale without alerting 1cte; cr witha reenter seventhe, 
AheCH occttns butiwiceinhe Melody Xand hatusanracidental. 


Lia HINDU MELODIES. 


NO. 3. “HINDUSTANI KAPI” 
(The Kapi of Hindustan. A love song.) 
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On the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India. 


(By GUSTAV OPPERT.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


No one who undertakes to study the ancient history of 
India can fail to be impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond- 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili- 
_ ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. ‘The natives of India have, as 
arule, little sympathy with people outside their own class, and 
when itis believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
can by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
predecessors—father, grandfather, and great grandfather— 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are beneath them in the social 
scale, 
5 
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Yet, if the study of Indian history has up to now not 
proved interesting to the Hindus themselves—and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still the ease— 
this fact need not discourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt that the results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archeological researches in 
India, must appear insignificant when compared with what 
has been achieved elsewhere in the same fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final success, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, becomes interesting only when it throws light on 
the communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 


Owing to the meagreness and often to the untrustworthi- 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue 
his researches. The task of a scientific historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out fer himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he is inquiring. 


The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, paleeographical, numismatic and similar anti- 
quities, compels a student of indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, e.g., the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which he believes that historical relies lie concealed. 

T have selected as the subject of this inquiry the people 
to whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Dravidian, who by the extensive area they occupied, and over 
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which their descendants are still scattered, are well worthy of 
a careful research being made into their past history. 


PHILOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
afew general philological remarks will not be out of place. 
Every one who is even slightly acquainted with the laws 
which govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into the other labials as p, b, or v 
and vice versa. Mumba is thus changed to Bombay, and 
Mallava into Ballava ; Marukaccha is identical with Bharu- 
kaccha; Sanskrit pramdna is altered to Kanarese pavanu or 
havanu, measure; mattai, stem, in Tamil resembles pattai, 
bark ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
Telugu, and Mallar to Pallar, &c. On the other hand, Bhavani 
becomes Bhamani; Vanam, heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Manam; Palawanéri to Palamanéri; Pallava to Vallama 
(Velama) and Vallamba; pal/adu, goat, in Tamil, to-velladu ; 
Vadavan to Vadaman; the words Cirwvan and Ciruman, 
youth, both oceur ; piranku, to shine, in 'l'amil corresponds to 
the Telugu merungu, &e. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, omma, e.g., becomes 
oppa; meta, peda; membras, bembras ; pallein, ballein, and 


| patein, batein, &c.; but nowhere else does there exist such 


a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India. Their system. of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has, ¢.g., only one sign for the four 
sounds! belonging to each of the five classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters, and even 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 


1 & fork, kh, g, gh; € for c, ch, j, jh; L_ fort, th, d, dh; & for t, th, 
d, dh; and / for p, ph, b, bh. In their transliteration accordingly are only 
used /, c, t, ¢ and p, which indicate the letter, but not the sound. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains so uncer- 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, C. P. Brown 
arranged these four letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per- 
mutations is to be found partly no doubt in indefinite pro- 
nunciation and dialectical divergencies, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and con- 
sonants, and which do not, e.g., permit a word in the middle 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences in 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other countries. 
Amongst these the interchanges between fenues and mediae 
are most common; we find them in Wales and in German 
Saxony, where the tenues p, ¢, and & are to this day con- 
founded with the mediae ), d, and g, or vice versd. 


The three Dravidian ?’s (1 ©, J or and J 5) however differ- 
ently they may be pronounced, are only varieties of the same 
sound andare therefore interchangeable, thus, e.g., the Sanskrit 
phalam becomes in Tamil palam um, or palam ups, while 
mallam wever.d becomes mallam warerb, vellalan Qasrarmrerssr 
is also spelt vejialan Qacrormper, and a village or town is 
called palli ude (valli ave8), palli usraf, or pali uri. 
The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where these pronounce an @& / or or /, a high caste-man will 
lisp a 46 J, which letter is probably a modern innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayalam and Tamil. 

As the different /’s interchange between each other, so do 
the two Dravidian 7 and r ;? a hard double »» rr is pro- 
nounced in Tamil somewhat like a double ##,3 which cireum- 


2Tamil 7 and ©, Telugu 8 and 2, Kanarese 0 and e, Malayalam 
and o, 
3 The Tamil 2” is represented occasionally in Telugu by &, é. 9: , the 


Tamil YQ, pwrru, corresponds to the roe u Das putta. 
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stance is a proof of the relationship between the 7 and ¢ 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual d and the r and / sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere ; they 
oceur in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 


A further peculiarity of the Dravidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters: Brahma becomes Piramam, rita ; pra 
bandha, pirapantam, You 66 ; grantha, kirantam, 56 40. 
In consequence of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, ¢.g., vella, white, in Telugu becomes ed/a and yella, 
vesa, haste, esa and yesa, the name of the Billavar of Travan- 
core becomes Ilavar and Yilavar; Vélar becomes Elar and 
Yelar. This practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
—a yis thus placed before an a, e, 7, and ai and a v before 


‘0, u, and aw. The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 


and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
are pronounced by many Natives Yam Ya and Be Ya. 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudai, e.g., for kudirai, horse; in Marudai for | 
the town Madura; in Verwl for Elora (Vélar or Ballora); in 
Vaikagsam (aan eid) and Vaikasi (oaar®) for Vaisakham 
and Vaisakhi; in the Telugu agapa and abaka, ladle, &e. 


Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to be 
short, or to double a consonant and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to be long ; e.g.. Bamye ceyyuta for BAsts 
céyuta, Vellajan for Vélalan, Palla for Pala, &c. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun- 
ciation affords a wide field for philological conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malla or Palla tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malla, or Para and Palla, which actually occur, can be re- 
traced to the common source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. The task which a philologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi- 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Iara, 
Malla and their derivatives. The explanations of names of 
persons, tribes, places, &c., so readily tendered by the Natives 


4 A few of such similar words are in Sanskrit : para, other, pala, m., straw, 
n., flesh, pala, m., barn, pallava, m., n., sprout, palvala, m., pond, pale, m., 
guard, pula great, phala, n., fruit, phéla, m., n., ploughshare, phulla, open, 
bala, n., power, bali, m., oblation, bd/a, young, bhala, n., forehead, mara, 
killing, mala, n., dirt, malli, f., jasmine, mara, killing, ma/a,n., field, mala, f., 
garland, vadla, covering, vallabha, m., lover, valli (7), f., creeper, &c.; in Tamil: 
alam, plough, alli, lily, alliyam, village of herdsmen, a{ai, cave, dam, water, 
palar (pallar), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flesh, pa/i, sacrifice, 
pal, tooth, pallam, bear, arrow, palli, lizard, palam, old, palam, fruit, pali, 
blame, palai, hole, pallam, lowness, pallayam (paliaiyam), offering to demons, 
pallaicei, dwarfish woman, pal, milk, palam, bridge, palar, herdsmen, palai, 
arid, pali, cave, village, palayam (pdlaiyam) country, camp, pai, encampment, 
palai, palmtree, pilli, demon, pulam, ricefield, puldl, flesh, pulai, flesh, pud, 
meanness, prillu, grass, pullam, ignorant, pulli, lizard, malam, excretion, 
malar, flower, malai, hill, mal, boxing, maliam, strength, malli, jasmine, wallu, 
wrestling, malai, rain, mallam, strength, ma@2, greatness, mudiai, jasmine, 
mul, mullu, thorn, mé/, above, valam, rightside, valam, power, vali, strength, 
valu, strong, valai, net, vallar, strong persons, val/apan, beloved, vallavan, shep- 
herd, valli, woman, village, valliyam, village of shepherds, valeti, poetical 
epithet of the Pandya kings, valappam, valamai, valam, valen, strength, 
valavan, epithet of Cola, valiam, corn measure, valiiyam, pipe, pepper, valai, 
plantain, va, sword, vi?, bow, vid/i, Manmatha, vel, white, veZZam, inundation, 
velli, silver, vel, lance, véli, village, vélam, sugarcane-reed, &c.; in Telugu > 
ala, wave, ala (alla), then, alli, water, lily, at/e, bowstring,ela, young, ella, 
all, limit, white (vella), palla (pulla), red, reddish, palemu, camp, palleme, 
saucer, pa/a, name of a tree, white, jay, palu, share, milk, pilla, child, pidli, 
cat, puli (pulla), sour, puli, tiger, pulu (pullu), grass, pulla, piece, balla, 
bench, dhali, affection, mala, mountain, malamu, dirt, melu, again, maile 
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of India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
historical evidence, must be viewed with extreme caution 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to make 
a statement of this kind, and afterwards to invent cor- 
roborative evidence. This is often not done with any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, e.g., a rich man of a high caste 
acquires a Paraicéri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thomas’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parangi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Huropeans, from the 


- original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 


years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parangi Malai was no longer deemed respect- 
able. Thenceforth it was changed to Bhrngi Malai, the 
mountain of the sacred Bhrngi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming.° 


(mall) again, maille (maillelu), jasmine, mdla (male, malika), garland, mdli, 
gardener, male, house, mulu (mullu), thorn, mile, corner, mella, hall, mélamu, 
fun, mélu, good, upper, maida, unclean, vala, right, net, valla, stratagem, valle, 
noose, vali, custom, valu, long, sword, vilu (villu), bow, vilu, expedient, vela, 
price, vella, white, velluva, flood, véla, limit, véla, time, vélu 1000, toe, &ec. 

Considering the changes the letters undergo in Dravidian words, when 
Vallaru is also written Valiru, Vellaru, Yellaru, &c., similar alterations 
need not create any great surprise, especially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration how the names of the Mallas and Pallas appear in local 
appellations I only add as an example a few such names as Mallapur, 
Pallapur, Ballapur, Vallapur, Yallapur, Allapur, Ellapur, Vellapur, 
Yellapur, Iapur, Villapur, Volluru, Ullapur, Vullapur, Malavar, Palavur, 
Balapur, Valapur, Yalapetta, Elapur, Elavar, Vélapur, Yélagiri, &c., &c. 

> An example of the spurious character of similar writings is exhibited by 
the Sthalapurana that contains the origin of the Gunnybag-weavers, which, 
though of recent origin, is by some incorporated in the Brahmanda Purana- 

A curious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barber’s 
bridge near St. Thgmé in Madras. It was originally named Hamilton’s 
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It might appear that when so many changes are possible, 
no reliance can be placed on such evidence, but these permu- 
tations do not all take place at the same time, indeed dialecti- 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B, where the southern 
prefers a V, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South-Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-Kanara, 
Ganjam and Mysore a V is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks are absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
discussion. The important position which language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno- 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay: ‘ And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as their languages.” 


HistrortcaAL REMARKS, 


Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, we 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, we arrive at a period when 
all authentic or provable accounts cease. We have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 


bridge after a gentleman of that name. The word Hamilton, being difficult 
to pronounce in Tamil, was changed into amattan (common form for ampaf- 
tn) which means in Tamil a darder, whence by retranslation into English 
the bridge was called Barber's bridge. 
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visible, but whether these are in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first erected, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a country are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful; but so long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must be regarded 
as such. So far as historical traces can be found in the laby- 
rinth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-Dravidians who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 


This discussion does not concern the so-called Kolarian 


tribes, whose connection with the ancient history of India 


is so very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidian tribes in their physical structure and colour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occupations they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated their 


| domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 


the fact that change of abode and change in position have 
worked, and are working, the most marvellous alterations in 


_ the physical and mental constitution of individuals and 


nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it, 


is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
_ between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 


continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both corners to the furthest south, the presence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian race in India can be proved at a very early period. 
On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron- 
tier, the Gauda-Drayidians are already found in flourishing 

6 
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communities. But successive waves of the Aryan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the case with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic 
and priestly character; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India—however they may prove the mental superi- 
ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking—manifest their origin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
of both, victors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialects, and the difference which exists between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
Dravidian is clearly expressed. This difference is easily 
observable when we compare on the one hand the construction 
of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben- 
gali and Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of a non-Aryan element, and on the other hand the con- 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latin languages 
French and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. I have alluded to this fact in my “ Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages. ri 

The earliest mention of a Gauda-Dravidian word is to be 
found in the Bible. In the first book of Kings, x. 22, we 


read as follows: For the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
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with the navy of Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 


peacocks.” 


The expression for peacocks is tukkiyyim, a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dravidian toka (fokai or toga’), 
which originally signifies the tail of a peacock and eventually 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, Gondi and elsewhere. The identification of tukhi 
(taki) with tokai is very old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hebrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gesenius.’ The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Drayidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi- 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dravidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-known bird, common all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
koph and the Sanskrit ‘api is most likely accidental. The 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey haf. Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharshish did not know . 
monkeys. May not hoph, kaf, kapi, &c., after all be an 
Onomatopoiétiken 2? Another word which proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 


6 The Hebrew words in 1 Kings, x. 22, are: Oni Tharsis noséth sahab 
vakeseph senhabbim vegophim vethukkiyyim. 2 Chronicles, ix. 21, has a long 
ad and reads vethakkiyyiin. The derivation of senhabbim is still doubtful. 

7 See also my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India, p. 25. The 
derivation of Almuggim or Algammim from valgu as the sandalwood is called 
in different places, 1 Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii. 7; ix. 10, 11, 
is very doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Sanskrit. 
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the Greek word oryza for rice, which corresponds to the 
Gauda-Dravidian arigi, and not to the Sanskrit wr2hi.8 


The Aryan invaders showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the confines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyus— 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents—was not such as to create a favourable 
impression, and they were in consequence taunted with their 
black colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour of the Dasas and 
to protect the colour of his worshippers, for the latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the Dasas at times 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 


aggressors. 


So far as civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have existed between the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been the bulk of the 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. It was 
no doubt the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


8 See my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India, p. 37: ‘‘ Of grains 
Rice formed an important commodity. The cultivation of rice extended 
in ancient times only as far west as to Bactria, Susiana, and the Euphrates 
valley. The Greeks most likely obtained their rice from India, as this 
country alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be able to export it. 
Moreover the Grecian name for rice oryza, for which there exists no Aryan 
or Sanskrit root, has been previously identified by scholars with the Tamil 
word arisi, which denotes rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the 
state in which rice was exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene- 
rally with India. Athenzos quotes oryza hephth@, cooked rice, as the 
food of the Indians, and Aelianus mentions a wine made of rice as an Indian 
beverage. If now the Greek received their rice from India, and the 
name they called this grain by is a Dravidian word, we obtain an addi- 
tional proof of the non-Aryan element represented in the Indian trade.”’ 

Argsi, rice, occurs also in Keikadi, and arise’w, ricecakes, in Telugu. 
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and stubborn resistance warned the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds. The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasion- 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Asvins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dasyw and Dasa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arya, an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Dasa continued to be contemptuously used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 


. 


Division between Gaudians and Dravidians. 


The foemen whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
mala (malai, par, pardi, &c.) and ko (konda, kuru, kunru, 
kora, &c.). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. Hence are derived the names of 
the Mallas, Malas, Malavas, Malayas,? &c., and of the Koyis, 
Kodulu, Kondas, Gondas, Gaudas, Kuruvas, &c. I shall in 
future call those tribes whose names are derived from mala 
Dravidians, and those whose names are derived from ko 
Gaudians. 


3 Concerning the single and double 7 which is found respectively in Mala- 
ya, Malla and in their derivatives, it should be considered that the Dravidian 
languages do not possess fixed orthographical rules regarding proper names 
and that single and double letters are often used indifferently. A moun- 
taineer is thus generally described in South-India as Malayan or Malaiyan, 
while Madan also denotes an inhabitant ot a mountainous district. 


| 
| 
| | 
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PART l. 
THE DRAVIDIANS. 


CHAPTER II. 


THe NAMES oF AnciENT KINGS anp ASURAS INDICATE THE 
NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM THEY RULED. 


Among the tribes and people whom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from Mala 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same race as the 
Mallas or Pallas, which term is chosen on p. 34 as their re- 
presentative designation, I may mention the Maras (Mhars, 
Mahars, Maharas or Malas), Maris, Maravar, Pariahs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paravari, IIwpovapou, Paratas, apodrar, 
Paradas, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bappar), Brahuis; the 
Mallas (Mannoi, Malli), Malas (Mals or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Malayalis, Malavas, (Malvas), Malair 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallar, the Palliyar, Polaiyar, 
Pulayar, Holiyar, Pulindas (ITovANivéac), Pundras, Pallis, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palhavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Ballas, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillas, @vAXZ- 
tat), Bhillalas, Ballalas, Vellalar, Velamas (Vallamas, 
Vallambams), Valluvar, &c.!° 

The Revéda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and these names wherever 
they occur cannot be easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


0 The Mavélla or Mavellaka whom-Lassen in his Jndische Alterthums- 
Kunde (vol. I, p. 751, or 605) identifies with the Megalloi of Megasthenes 
as occupying Marwar, might perhaps be added to this list. 
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combat in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to infer that the names of 
the conquered demons or Asuras represent those of the forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras Malla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, Bali or Vali, Vala" and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 


Krsna is thus called Mallari,’? the enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Walla ; Indra is renowned as Valadvis or Valana- 
Sana, enemy or destroyer of the demon Vala,'* the brother 
of Vrtra, and as Balanasgana and Balarati, enemy or destroyer 
of Bala.'4 Visnu goes by the name of Balidhvarhsin,’ for 
he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwari in the Vamana Avatara. Rama covers his name with 
doubtful glory by killing in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Vali, the brother of Sugriva; 
hence Rama’s name Balihantr. 


1! Though Vala need not be taken in the Rgvéda as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may perhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

12 Mallari or Ualhari is in the Maratha country regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Siva, and is also called Khandoba. 

13 Or Valabhit, Valayrtraghna, Valavrtrahan, Valasidana, Valahantr, 
and Valarati. 

14 Or Balanisudana, Balabhit and Balastdana. 

1) Or Balindama, Balibandhana and Balihan. Bali or Mahabali was the 
son of Virdcana and father of Bana. Heruled over the three worlds, estab- 
lished, according to the Matsya-Purana, at the desire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was eventually reduced by Visnu to become the king of Patala. 
He is still the most popular legendary king among the whole Hindu popu- 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a Mahdbalipura on the Son river 
in the North, and near Madras in the South. The people remember to this 
day the prosperity enjoyed under his sway. Once a year Bali is said to 
visit the earth, but this visit is not celebrated simultaneously throughout 
India. His greatest feast falls on the fullmoon in the month of Karttiki, 
when the corn standing in the fields, the cow-houses, wells, and particularly 
the dwelling-houses, are illuminated with lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
are sung in his praise on the last day of the Navaratri. The Hindu people 
worship him also during the Pongal, when gourds (in Sanskrit Aidsmanda) are 
given to Brahmans. Baliis worshipped in Malabar on the Onam festival. 
He does not die and is one of the seven Cirajivins. 
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BEGINNING oF PEAcEFUL INTERCOURSE AND INTERMAR- 
RIAGE BETWEEN ARYANS AND DRAvIDIANS. 


With the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis- 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalliances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahmanya, the South-Indian representa- 
tive of Karttikéya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-Indian girl called Va//i® as his wife. 
Valli is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Siidras, and corres- 
ponds to the equally-widely used man’s name Malla. Valli 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vaisnava gods.!’ The 


16 He is the presiding deity of many mountains, as Tiruppyarankunran, 
Camimalai (or Palani), Colaimalai, &c., and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Palani mountain, Palani Andi or Andavar. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Subrahmanya. They are called 
Devaséna (contracted in colloquial Tamil into Tévanai) and Valli. (Valli- 
Devasénasaméta-Subrahmanyasvaminé namah.) Subrahmanya is therefore 
also called in Tamil Valliman(av)dlan, or husband of Valli. 

17 The popular derivation of Triplicane (Tiruvallikkéni) is from 4//i, 
90068), a kind of water lily ; which explanation I believe to be wrong. 
According to the Sthalapurana of Triplicane Narada goes to Kailasa to as- 
certain from Paramésvara the position of Brndaranya which lies north-east 
of Tirunirmalai near Pallavaram. The sage Bhrgu lived there near a pond 
full of lotus, called Kairavini. He worshipped the 5 gods of the place, 
especially Ranganatha, who slept under a sandal tree. Near it Bhrgu found 
a little girl whom he gave to his wife to nurse. He called her Védavalli, 
and married her in due time as Védavalli Tayar to Rangandthasvami, €c. 
Tho anciont temple tank in Triplicane is called J"@davaliipuskarint. 
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principal goddess in Triplicane, who, as Amman presides over 
the Ksétram and to whom the temple-compound belongs, is 
Védayalli. The god Pdrthasarathi is only lodging there as 
her guest.'® In Tiruvallir the Amman is called Kanakavalli, 
in Chidambaram Pankajavalli, in Srimusnam Ambujavalli, 
in Kumbhakoénam there are two, a Komalavalli and a Vijaya- 
valli, in Mannargudi a Campakavalli, and in Tirumalirufi- 
edlai as well as in Nagapatam there is a Sundaravalli, &e. 
The derivation of Valli in these names from the Sanskrit 
Valli, creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South- 
Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Vaisnava creed, 
and that Saiva temples were occasionally turned into Vaisnava 
temples. Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is even worshipped as a Pariah woman 
in her disguise as Matangi. This word is derived from 
Matanga, which signifies a wild mountaineer.'® 


18 The difference between Amman and Ammdl (both meaning mother) 
is that the former expression refers only to goddesses, while the latter is 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

19 The Syamaladandaka ascribed to Kalidasa contains the following 
éléka concerning Matangi :— 

Manikyavinam upalalayantim 
madalasam mafjulavagvilasam 

Mahéndranilopalakomalangim 
Matangakanyam manasa smarami. 

It is perhaps not impossible that there exists a connection between 
Mitanga and Malanga. The d and the/ are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek ddxpu with the Latin lacryma. The Malayalis consis- 
tently pronounce a / instead of a ¢, e.g., for tasmat hdrandt they say tasmdl 
karandl. In Marathi the word Matanga has been contracted into Manga, 
see p. 94. Compare also the Dravidian roots pala and pandu, old. Telugu 
has besides pandw also pata. 

The Amarakoéa, II, Sadravarga (X) 20, 21, contains the following slokas 
concerning the Matanga and other out-castes. 

Candaila- Plava- Matanga-Diwakirti- Janangamaih 
Nigida-Svapacdv-Antévasi-Canddla-Pukkasih 
Bhedéh Kirata-Sabara-Pulindd Mlécchajatayah. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue Mattias. 


The name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people, we meet it 
in Malaka, Malada, Malaja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, Mala, 
Malava, Malavarti, &.; as the name of a demon in Malayaja 
(Rahu), Malla (perhaps also if not connected with mala, 
garland, in Malyavan and Malini), &.; as the name of a 
human being in Malayakétu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabha, Malayasimha, Malayagandhini, Malayava- 
sini, Malavi, &c.; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayadésa, Malayabhtimi, Mallabhimi, Mallarastra, Mala, - 
Malava, Malavadésa, Malavaka, &c.; as the name of a 
mountain or mountain-range in Malakita, Malaya, Malaya- 
parvata, Malayabhibhrt, Malayacala, Malayadri, Malyavan, 
&e.; as the name of a river in Malavi, &c.; as the name of a 
town in Malayapura, Mallapura, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
&e.; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayddbhava (sandal); Mallaja (Véllaja, black pepper), 
&ec., &e. 

If we include in this list some variations of the sound 
Malla, we may mention the three mind-born sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Marici, Pulaha, and Pulastya, who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or Rak- 
gasas, as well as the demon Puléman, whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated Puldman’s daughter Saez. The name Mariei 
occurs also among the Daityas, Maraka among the nations, 
and mallaja, black pepper, is lkewise called marica or 
INAV (. 

Maru means in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression Marubhi is specially applied to Marwar, but 


its inhabitants as well as the Mhars are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Maravar, 
woar, in South-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it would not be very venturesome to 
conjecture without any further authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marai 
for mountain, corresponding to the synonymous Tamil words 
par and parai. And in fact mar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of Marwar means ////, and the Mars or 
Mhars are in reality hill men.?° 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Harivarhga, in various Puranas, the Brhat- 
samhita, the Lalitavistara and elsewhere. Mallabhimi and 
Mallarastra, which as well as Malayabhami refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refers to Panini, V. 3, 114, the Walldh instead of Bhallah, 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. O. v. Bohtlingk’s edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhatsarnhita mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modern Bhillas or Bhils. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pro- 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
circumstance that Buddha, the great reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kusinagara. The 
citizens, when they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
met him sorrowfully, and among the last acts of Buddha was 
that he appointed the Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. This 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 


20 See Lieut.-Col. James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan ; 
Londcn, 1829, vol. I, p. 680: The Mair or Méra is the mountaineer of 
Rajpootana, and the country he inhabits is styled Mairwarra, or “ the 
region of hills.”’ 
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strengthens the doubt whether Buddha was an Aryan at 
all. His name of Sakyamuni and bis relationship with the 
Sakya race has been taken asa reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may be, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non-Aryan 
origin. The enmity which existed between the kings of 
Ko6sala and the Sakya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prince or not. Moreover the inimical position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold the former took on the non-Brahmanical population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non-Aryan origin rather probable. 


Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city he was, as is well 
known, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, which word I assume to denote Mallasthana, 
the place of the Mallas, not Mualasthana, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Burnes states in his 
Travels into Bokhara (vol. III, p. 114) that ‘“ Mooltan is 
styled ‘Malli than,’ or ‘Mali tharun’ the place of the 
Malli, to this day.” 


Malayakétu, the son of the mountain king Parvataka, 
who figures in the drama Mudraraksasa, represents the 
northern branch of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhimi, 
near the Himalaya while the Pandya kings Malayadhvaja, 
Malayanarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasimha and others are 


representatives of the south. 


Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved 
among the population all over India, for the Malas (Mals), 
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Mala Arayar or Malai Arasar, Malacar,?! Malayalis, Mala- 
vas (Malvas), Malair (Maler or Paharias), Mallar, Mars 
(Maras, Mhars, Mahars, Maharas), Maris, Maravar, &c., as 
they are named in different places, are found scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the bearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combine the term Mal/a with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
Mallaka assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika ;?* yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath the horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a byname of opprobrium 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that Malavadu 
is in modern Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 


Still the recollection of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Pariahs or Malas. The 
Pariahs or Mahars of the Maratha country claim thus to 
have once been the rulers of Maharastra. And this is not 
improbable, for not only are the Mahars found all over the 
country, but philological evidence is also in their favour. An 
old tradition divides the Dravida and Gauda Brahmans into 


21 See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, pp. 488, 434 (364), 
note 1: ‘‘ Die Malasir (Malliars, Journal of the R.A.S., II, 336) im Waldge- 
birge Malabars, haben keine Brahmanen oder Guru, verehren als ihren 
Gott Mallung einen Stein. Auch die Pariar Malabar’s haben in ihren 
Tempeln nur Steine.’’ ‘‘ Each village (of the Mala Arayar) has its priest, 
who, when required, calls on the Hill (Mala), which means the demon resi- 
dent there ;’’ see Native Life in Travancore, by the Rev. S. Mateer, p. 77, 
See note 28. 

2 Compare such names as Yuddhamalla, Jagadékamalla, Trailékamalla, 
Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, &. See about the Malla Era, Archeolo- 
gical Survey of India, vol. VIII, p. 203 ff, and about Mallaka, Wilson’s 
Theatre of the Hindus, vol. I, p. 134. 
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five classes. The Slokas which contain this statement are as 
follows :— 
Mahirastrandhradravidah karnatascaiva gurjarah 
Dravidah paficadha prokta Vindhyadaksinavasinah. 
Sarasvatah kanyakubja gaudotkalasca maithilah 
Gaudah paficavidha prokta Vindhyaduttaravasinah. 


Except the term Maharastra, all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the case of Maharastra, and that this name 
should not be explained by “ Great Kingdom.” Maharastra 
was also called Mallarastra, the country of the Mallas. 
The Mallas are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was eventually trans- 
formed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in modern 
Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning Wallardstra 
and Mahdrastra were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mahars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Maharastra was explained as meaning the ‘‘Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Kingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in. Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Paravdr? corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used in Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Mahar.?® 


28 There exist other Slokas about this division. The Skanda-Purdua 

contains the abovementioned Slokas also in the following form :-— 
Karnatascaiva Dravida Gurjara Rastravasinah 
Andhrasca Dravidah pafica Vindhyadaksinayasinah. 
Sarasvatah Kanyakubja Gauda-Maithilakotkalah 
Pafica Gauda iti khyata Vindhasyottaravasinah. 

According to Dr. John Wilson: ‘‘ Maharatta is the Pali form of Maha- 
rashtra, which with the variant reading Mallarashtra appears in several of 
the Puranas. . Now, Mahdrdshtramay mean ‘the country of the Uehars,’ a 
tribe still known in the province, though in a degraded position, and still so 
numerous throughout the Maratha country that there runs the proverb, Jenye 
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The proper names of Mallayya and Malladu, common 
among the Sadra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like AKuppayya and Vémbayya* given 
among Brahmans and other high-caste people to a boy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more children. 
By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man’s child. With 
that object they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kuppa (Tamil kuppai) ; a practice which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 


ganva tenye Mahara vadd. ‘ Wherever there is a village there is the Mahar 
ward.’ The Mahars are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Parwari (Mwpovapor) by Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era ; and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra- 
phical recognition.”” See Dr. John Wilson’s Notes on the Constituent 
Elements.. of the Marathi Language, p. xxiii in the second edition of the 
Dictionary Marathi and English, compiled by J. T. Molesworth, Bombay, 
1857.—Consult too Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. II, p. 48: ‘*The 
Mahars, who form one of its (Maharashtra’s) old degraded tribes, and are © 
everywhere found in the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mahars.’? Compare Notes on Castes in the Dekhan, by W. F. Sinclair, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. II (1874), p. 180. See also Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Bengal, p. 264: ‘‘ We have a tribe called Mal or Mar, scattered over 
Sirguja, Palamau, Belounja, &c.’’ 

In the Vishnupurdna of H. H. Wilson, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. 
II, p. 165, Mallarastra is called Vallirdstra, and it is conjectured that 
Mallarastra may be identical with the Maharastra (the Mahratta country) of 
the Puranas. 

*4 Vembayya is called after Vémbu, the Margosa tree, the representative of 
bitterness. Death should regard in consequence the child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carry it off, 
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unlike their brothers in the north, would not have remained 
so unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

The holy Agastya, according to one tradition” a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Visravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Ravana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are ascribed to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
and digested the Raksasa Vatapi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Vindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni- 
sation. or he exacted from the insurmountable Vindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Vindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain became passable for future immi- 


25 According to another tradition he was born together with Vasistha in 
a waterjar (therefore called Kwmbhasambhava, Kumbhayéni and Ghatédbhava) 
as the son of Mitra and Varuna (therefore Maitravaruni) and of the Apsaras 
Urvasi. In the Svayambhuva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son 
of Pulastya and Priti, is Dattoli. According to the Bhagavata-Purana 
Agastya was the son of Pulastya and of Havirbht and was called in a 
previous birth Dahrdgni or Jatharagni. (See Vishnupur., vol. I,p. 154.) He 
isalso called Pitdbdhi as Ocean-drinker and V@tdpidvis, as destroyer of Vatapi-. 
His abode is fixed on the mountain Kufijara. Many hymns of the Revéda 
are ascribed to him. Lassen (vol. IT, p. 23) has pointed out the incongruity 
of the reports respecting the time when he lived, as he is mentioned both as 
a contemporary of Anantaguna and of Kirtiptsana Pandya. 
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grants. Agastya’s residence is said to have been the 
mountain Malayam or Potiyam, not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus. 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South-India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi- 
cine are attributed to him. In consequence he is specially 
called the Tamil sage (sh qponfl). 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS Dravyipa, TAMIL 
AND ARAVAM. 


Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
vata moli, a @wry8), while the Dravidian goes by the name 
ef the southern language, or ten moli Osar Ourys), Previous 
researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravidais generally restricted 
to denote Tamil: Dravida, Dramida or Dramila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Dramila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Tirumala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is car’ é£oynv the refined 
Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tiru is an original Dra- 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit $72, prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of tiru being a pure 
Dravidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tiru was probably in course of time changed to tira or tara, 
then contracted to tra or dra, and finally to ta (da), both 
letters ¢ and d being identical. The Véda is called in Tamil 
Tiruvay, the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation specially 

8 
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used by Vaisnavas is the well-known Tirucdy Moli. Tiruvay 
was eventually changed to Taravay, which is now generally 
used in the sense of Véda-reading. 'Vhe word Ottu does thus 
in Malayalam signify Véda and Véda-reading. The tirw of 
Tiruvallankodu has been similarly changed to tra in Travan- 
eore, both alterations— Dravida and Travancore—being no 
doubt due te the same Aryan influence. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tirumala. Dramila, Dramida and 
Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. JI recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tamala or Damala of Ddmalavarubhayam near Padndamanga- 
Jam in the Trichinopoly district. Pandamangalam is regarded 
as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Tirumala did not unfrequently oceur. Ubhayam (2uww) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Damalavarubhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, vay being used as the affix of the Tamil 
pronoun of the third person plural. Tirwmalara@ja is in 
colloquial Telugu often called Tiramalardyalu, as Tirupati 
becomes Tirapati. Like Damalararubhayam might be men- 
tioned Damalaceruvu in North-Arcot, Dima? in Chingleput, 
Damatlapadi in Tanjore and others. I haye been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
as Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these names. 


Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimt/a, which is 
derived from Tirwmila, as Tripati from Firupati, Trikovil for 
Tirukévil, or Trikal for Tirukal. The fact of the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidian dialect will perhaps serve in 
future researches as an historical clue for fixing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sepa- 
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rate and distinct languages. If the Limyriké (Atwupixn) of 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dimirica repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
ef Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirice or the Tamil country (see p. 14 
ef the Introduction to the second edition of the Comparative 
Dravidian Granmar), the work of Ptolemy contains the: 
earliest mention of the word Tumul. 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange. 
of m with the other labial consonants, and of / into the d and 
* sounds,® 


26 With respect to the above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
are perhaps necessary. 

The change of a into 7 and vice versdis not rare, as in mala and mila, 
Damnirica and Dimirica, tira, open, and tara, &e., &e. Firwedy and its slang. 
alteration into Taravdyare both Tamil words, though the latter common form: 
has been introduced into Telugu by Telugu Brahmans—especially by Vais- 
nava Telugu Brahmans—who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way even into modern Telugu dictionaries. The term Taravay for Veda- 
dhyayana or Védopakrama is neither found in Kanarese and Malayalam, 
nor in pure Telugu. ‘lhe most important lesson which Brahman boys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Veda mantras. Children generally alter words so. as to suit their pro- 
nunciation, and Tamil boys most probably invented Taravady for Tiruvay as 
they say tara, open, instead of tira. This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to this moment Taravay is only considered 
aslang term. ‘The origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravay, was 
connected with the word ¢aram in the meaning of time (once, twice, &c.), 
and as every lesson in order to be known must be repeated, so also-the reciting 
of the Veda after so many times or taram. It seems to- be overlooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Zaravdy is only applied to the 
repetition of the Veda and not to any other repetition, that if ¢ava had been 
taken in the senso of ‘‘ time,” it ought to be atthe end of the word, and that 
the syllable ody gives no sense in taravdy unless it is accepted as meaning 
Véda or holy word. Taravay, taruvdy, in taravita and taruvdta, occur in 
Telugu in the meaning of afterwards, as do in Kanarese taravdya and taru. 
vaya; hut these words have nothing in common with the above-mentioned 
Tamil Zaravdy. The elision of an7 is also not unfrequent, as. trdguta, to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generally tdguta. Already Bishop-Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dravida, for he says: ‘‘ The 
eompound dy is quite un-Dravidian. It would be tira in Tamil; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been con: 
verted into Dravida by the Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearer to 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
vidians, called the Tamil language Aravam. This word 
Aravam is most likely a corruption of Dravidam. Dravidam 
or Dramilam became in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam.?’? However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no special difficulty. 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial d 
dropped, ¢.g., in agru, tear, which is daxpu in Greek, thrdne 
in German, and dacryma in Latin; while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word.’ See Introduction 
to Comparative Dravidian Grammar, p. ¥3- 

The name Tirwnale becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiramala, Tirmala 
and Timma. This last word must be distinguished from Timma for tim- 
madu or timmanna, monkey. Similarly does témbilamu, betel, become tama- 
lamu (or tammalamu) and tamma ; and tamara, lotus, tammi. 

In Tamil the verb otw (@) means to recite the Véda, while attu 
(@53) signifies the Véda itself. Both words are Tadbhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word Véda. 

27 The Tamil form Tiravidam for Dravidam appears to prove that the origin 
of the word Dravida had been forgotten, when it was re-introduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an i between two con- 
sonants in the same manner as ‘[amil does, the derivation of Aravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese the Tamil people are besides 
called Tigalar, which I am inclined to consider alsoas a corruptionfor Trimala. 
The r in the first syllable was dropped, and the labial in the second has 
been changed into a guttural g, as is not unfrequent ; compare, e.g., Kudaman 
and Kudavan with Kudagan. Tiga/a and Arava have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that the Rev. Mr. Kittel, whose opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that the original form of Tigalar (Tigular) was 
Tigurar. 

The derivations of Aravam hitherto proposed appear to me to be in- 
appropriate. Dr. Gundert thought it could be connected with cram, virtue, 
and aravan would have the meaning of a moralist. Others preferred the 
Tamil word arivu, knowledge, and arivan or araran represented thus the 
Tamulian as the intelligent person of the South, others derived it from an 
obscure Tamil district drwea. The defect of these etymologies is the fact that 
the Tamil people ignore the word aravam, so far as their name is concerned. 
The Telugu pandits are in favor of ayava meaning a-rava, without sound, for 
the Tamil language does not possess aspirates, or is according to others rather 
rough ; while some Kanarese pandits proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
aravu, halt, or deficient, as the ancient Kamarese people are said to_have 
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medial consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu- 
lars, Béstaramu, Thursday, in Telugu, e.g., for Brhaspativara, 
jannidamu for yajfiopavita, dnati for ajhapti. 

_ The importance I attach to the derivation of Dravidian 
from Tirumala in the specified sense can be duly appre- 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) or Dravidians occupied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Hodgson on the Kocch, Bodo, 
and Dhimal Tribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. ‘“ The 
“Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
“by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less 
“ gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
“moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
““members of the ‘Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“of that body, it is clear that this subject had two parts, 
“each of which may be easily shown to be of high 
“interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“man. ‘The Tamulians are now, for the most ‘part, British 
“subjects: they are counted by millions, extending from 
“‘ the snows to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
“much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
“qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in know- 
“ledge and all itstrain of appliances. Let then the student 
“of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of the 
“human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of the past, 


reearded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Caldwell has treated at 
some length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

The initial consonant is often.dropped in Dravidian languages, ¢.g., in 
Tamil Avai, assembly, for cavai; alliyam, village of herdsmen, for valliyam ; 
alai, rat hole, for valai and pala ; amar, war, from Sanskrit samara ; alam, 
plough, from Sanskrit hala ; ita, agreeable, from Sanskrit hita; in Telugu 
esa, haste, for vesa ; ella, white, for vella ; éyuta, to throw, for véyuta ; énu, 
I, for nénu ; Wu, thou, for nivu ; ému, we, for mému, &e., &e. 
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“address himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
“portraits of what is before his eyes; and let the statesman 
‘profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races. 
“are the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
“and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled.” 

As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirumal and Perumal are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by tbe Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Hach Perumal 
was at first elected to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malanadu 
or Malayalam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel- 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visnu. 
The terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con- 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This circumstance 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The name of Perumal, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuer Partan (Parata, PanArta), Branut, Bir (Buar), 
Mar (Muir), &e. 


Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall, 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Pariahs 


26 The m@l in Tirumal is generally derived from ma, illusion, while the 
same midin Perumal is explained as achange for md in the synonymous 
Peruman. The word Tirumal supplies the best evidence of the radical nature 
of the 7 in Perumal. 

The indigenous title of the South-Indian Cera, Cola and Pandya king 
was Perwndl. Mallan was the name of a Perumal who built Mallar in 
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and kindred races. The Pallar are described in Dr. 
Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary as “a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandry, &c., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a change of Mallar, wera.” Though the Pallar, 
like the Pallis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they them- 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his- 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
eastes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD PartIAH. 


If the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
caste from every caste, then the Pariahs, as such, do not 
come within the scope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from which they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distinctions, yet as every outcaste becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 


On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has been added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separate class 
of the population, and as such we have to deal with them here. 
The general name by which the Maratha Pariahs is known 
is Paravart. 


Polanadu. allan is also called a rural deity which is set up on the border 
or on the ridges of rice-fields. Compare Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam Diction- 
ary, p. 801, and note 21 on p. 49, 
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That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from para 
or para, drum, should rather be connected with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-beating class was transferred to the instru- 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. The 
lute of the Candala (the canddala-vallaki, candalika, candalikd, 
kandolt or kandéla-vina) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Candala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs; for the Pariah is 
called Holeya in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Malavadu, which word origi- 
nally signifies mountaineer (see p. 84). Ifthe Pariahs were 
really the caste of drummers, they would most probably be 
called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sadras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sidra caste. It will be subsequently shown that the 
Candadlas are among the Gaudians, what the Pariahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by the name of the Candalas, which resembles those of the 
Kandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah, the Paravar? of the Maratha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the Paratas, 
Paradas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parheyas, Paharias or Maler, 
Bars (Bhars), Brahuis, Mars (Mhars), &c., &., and that it 
designated originally a mountaineer, from the Dravidian root 
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para, preserved in the Malayalam para, in the Tamil par and 
para, and the Telugu paruv. The formation of the word 
Paharia corresponds probably with that of Mahara, and as 
Mahara or Mahar is derived from Mhar and Mar, as Bahar 
isfrom Bhar and Bar, so may also Pahdr be regarded as a 
derivative from Phar and Par. ”° 


29 Bishop Caldwell remarks on p. 549 on this subject: “It has heen said 
“ that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Paharias 
“(from pahar, a hill), a race of mountaineers, properly called Malers, 
“inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal; and hence it is argued that the 
‘* Pareiyas may be considered, like the Paharias, as a race of non-Aryan, non- 
“Dravidian aborigines. It isan error, however, to suppose that there is 
‘‘any connection between those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
‘‘Pareiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
“derived from parei, a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals. 
‘<The name Pareiya is, in fact, the name of a hereditary occupation, the 
‘« Pareiyas being the class of people who are generally employed at festivals, 
‘‘ and especially at funerals, as drummers.”’ 

The improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authority as the highly esteemed and learned Bishop, has been pointed out by 
me. Moreover, it may be remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at the festivals of Brahmans. 

As the name of the Pariah is thus by high authorities derived from parai, 
drum, it is here perhaps not out of place to mention some of the various kinds 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. The drums vary as to 
their size, construction, the material they are made of, and the manner in 
which they are carried. A Daméra (Sanskrit Damaru) is carried by a bull, @ 
Dhanka (Sanskrit Dhakkd) ona horse, a Nagard (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
0.9.5 dy las; Tamil Vakara) by an elephant or camel, anda Bhéeri (Sanskrit Bhéri 
(2)) es a cart. Other kinds of drums are carried by men, as the Zappattai, a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below with a stick in the right hand, and from above with a 
small stick in the left hand. The Zésd, a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
is worn in front round the neck below the chest and beaten with two small 
sticks. The Dol (Sanskrit Dhéla) is a big drum which is also carried over 
the neck, hut is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with the 
other hand. The Parai, which has the euphemistic name cf Alarkaram, is, 
not carried, when beaten, but lies on the ground between the feet of the 
drummer and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Pariah the Vettiyan, who burns corpses and digs 
graves. Itis therefore neitheT beaten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. The Zappattai and Tas \-e in fashion among the Pariahs and other 
low classes, though Muhammedans and Sudras practise on them occasionally. 
The beaters of the other drums are mostly Sudras. The Kétas and the Todas 
on the Nilagiri also have the Tappattai and Tasa. The term payai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term for drum. I believe that most of the 
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Tue BRAuUIS. 


On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the ancient Bhalanas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Rig véda, begins the long 
chain of the Brahui mountains. This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 


above-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H.H. Wilson introduced by mistake the ‘‘ Palaya 
or Paraya’’ iv his translation of the second edict of Asoka. ‘he Malalu or 
Telugu Partahs are also called Mannepwvdndly or Highlanders ; see Ind. 
Antig., vol. VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Fr. Buchanan’s History, Antiquities, T.pography and Statistics 
of Eastern Trdia, edited by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123: 
“ The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and complexion resemble those of all the rude tribes, that I have 
seen on the hills from the Ganges to Malabar, thatis on the Vindhya moun- 
tains. Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.- 
Their faces are oval..Their lips are full. .Their eyes..are exactly like those of 
Huropeans.’’ See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, pp. 454-458 
(1st ed., pp. 380-384) : ‘* Die Paharia nennen sich selbst Maler oder Berg- 
bewohner,. . sie haben dieselben Ziige und die Hautfarbe, wie alle die rohen 
Stamme vom Ganges nach Malabar .. es soll die Sprache der Paharia 
reich an Worten sein, die dem Tamil and 'Felinga zugleich angehéren.’”’ On 
p. 1028 Lassen remarks in note +: ‘* Est is zu bemerken, dass Parada zwar 
auch Bergbewohner bedeutet haben wird.’’—I believe that the Parjas of 
Jeypore should be included among these people, though Mr. D. F. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from the Sanskrit 
word Prajas, subjects. See Manual of the District of Vizagapatam, p. 87; 
Madras Census Report of 1871, vol. I, pp. 223-225.—One of the Holi tribes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Pariah. Two Rajput tribes of Mallani are 
known by the name of Paria and Paridria. 

The fishermen in Tinnevelly are called Paravar (or Parater and Paratavar). 
According to Mr. Simon Casie Chetty in his ‘‘ Remarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas”’ in vol. IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, pp. 130-184: ‘‘Itis the general belief among the Parawas that their 
*¢ original country was Ayudhya, or Oude ; and it appears that previously to 
*“‘the war of the Mahabharat, they inhabited the territory bordering on 
‘‘the river Yamuna, or Jumna... In that section of the Mahabharat entitled 
* Adipurva, it is said, that the king of the Parawas who resided on the banks 
*¢ of the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish adopted 
*“her as his own daughter, giving her the name of AMachchakindi, and that 
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of the names of the Baluches * and of the Brahuis is 
unknown, but I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other. I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas*' and Paradas who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluchistan,—which country coincides with the Para- 
dené of Ptolemy,**—the origin of the modern word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and /, yet the former letter seems to have 


<‘ when she grew up, she was employed (as was customary with the females 
“ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
<‘the sage Pardsara having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 
<‘with child by him, and was subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
*‘ Vyasa, who composed the Puranas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
<‘induced king Santanu, of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 
“by him she became the mother of Vachitravirya, the grandsire of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas... Hence the Parawas boast of being’ allied to the 
«‘lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
«< wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it.”’ 

This is the story of Satyavati (Matsyagandhi), the mother of Vyasa by 
Parasara, and of Vicitravirya and Citrangada by Santana, which is told 
in the Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, as also in 
the Harivaméa, XVIII, 38-45. Comparealso J. Talboys Wheelers History 
ef India, vol. I, pp. 60-62. 

It is peculiar that the Palleodndiw in the Telugu country who corres- 
pond to the Pallis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
pailevandlu applies also to villagers. In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Malla. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

80 The modern Baluches say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about the origin of their name. It resembies that of the Ballas 
and Bhalanas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

31 See Brhatsamhita, x, 5, 7; xiii, 9; xiv, 21, &c. Varahamihira men- 
tions the Paratas together catia the ‘Ramatas, and eth other nations on the 
northern frontier of India, ¢.7., Saka- Yavana-Darada-Parata- -Kambojah. 
The Paradas occur in Manu (x. 44), in the Ramayana, and repeatedly in the 
Mahabharata, Harivarnga and Visnupurana. 

It has been also proposed to explain Parada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this case beyond the Indus. Sucha name could hardly 
have been assumed by the Paradas themselves, especially if they had never 
crossed the Indus. 

22 When describing Gedrosia Ptclemy VI, 21, 4, says: Ta pév otv ent 
@ardoon THs xX@pas Katéxovow “ApBita@v Koyo, Ta FE mapa Thy Kappyaviap 
Hapatba:(?) Mapotpa:), 7a de mapa thy "Apaxwotav Movoapvaio, n dé wéon THs 
XSpas maou Kadeirar Mapadnvh, Kal bm’ aithy Tapioimvh, we hy Ta mpds Tp 
v5 Karéxovor Pduya. Besides Puradéné may be mentioned as connected by 
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been preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in the 
Vedic words aram, enough, and rardta, forehead, instead of 
the later alam and /aldta. ‘The same peculiarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the word Parthva of the cuneiform | 
inscriptions (the classical Parthiva) with Pahlay. The Par- 
thians were Scythians or Turanians and so were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 4 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, i 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap- 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlavi 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Persian 
and even of ancient. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Palla in form 
means o/d, in Tamil and Malayalam pala, in Kanarese pale 
or haJe, in Tulu para, etc. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance to that of the 
ancient Barrhai the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 


similarity of name and vicinity of geographical position the districts Parsia, 
Parsiana and Parsiene, the tribes of the Parnoi (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
said to have been Parnians), Pardtai, Parsidai or Parsirui and Parsyéiai and 
the mountain range of the Paropamisos. 

According to the command of the king Sagara, the Favanas shaved their 
heads entirely, the Sakas shaved the upper half of their heads, the Péradas 
wore their hair long, and the Pah/avas let their beards grow. (See Hari- 
varhsa, XIV. 15-17). 

Sagarah svam pratijiam ca guror vakyam nigamya ca 


dharmam jaghana tesam vai vesanyatvam cakara ha. 15 
Arddham Sakanam_ §iraso mundayitva vyasarjayat 

Yavananam sirah sarvam Kambojanam tathaiva ca, 16 
Parada muktaklesasca Pahlavah smasrudharinah 

nissvadhaya vasatkarah krtah tena mahatmana. 17 


Compare also Vishnu Purdna of H, H. Wilson, edited by F. Hall, vol. 
TI, p. 294. 

Bishop Caldwell mentions that the practice of wearing long hair is 
characteristic of the Dravidians. (See Dravidian Grammar, 2nd edit., Intro- 
duction, p- 114.) Beards are also wern by many Dravidian races. 
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the Paratas and Paravar, and their kindred the Maratha 
Paravtrt and Dravidian Parheyas of Palamau is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Parasa, which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiuen-T'siang’s travels, contains the same 
name. The interchange of ry and /is equally apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malas of Palamau, who derive 
their origin from Malva. The connecting link between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars, 
Parheyas, Mars and Malas, &c., seems to be thus established. 


Tue Bars or BuHArs. 


After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy VII, 2, 20, where they are called 


33 The late Dr. Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to the explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that the first syllable Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of. the Royal Asiatic Society contains in vol. XIX, pp. 59-135 
‘An Essay on the Brahai Grammar’’ after the German of the late 
Dr. Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.R.A.S., 
Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. On p. 64 we read: ‘The national name, 
‘¢ BréhGi is pronounced in several ways. Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux 
“spell it Biruhi (that is Biroohi or Birouhi), but we must not forget that 
‘‘Birthi ( faeet ) is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say how 
‘“the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson’s Reader the word 
‘“ occurs twice written csp \p, which cannot be pronounced otherwise than 
‘“‘Bréhti or Birahtii, and this should, therefore, be adopted as the proper 
“pronunciation of the word.’ 

This statement is not quite correct; it can as well be pronounced Barahui, 
for \p, large, is pronounced dard, and pl 3, abreast, bardbar, &c. 

According to Mr. C. Masson Brahwi is a corruption of Ba-roh-i. 

The word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander, for a tribe of the Baluchis 
is called Nharui, not a hill man, 7.e., a dweller in the plain. The Nharuis 
“‘may be considered to old the same place with reference to the Brahuis that 
‘lowlanders’ do to ‘highlanders’.’? See The Country of Balochistan, by 
A. W. Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have a good foundation. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Eastern India, edited by M. Martin, vol. II, p. 
126: ‘‘ The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethren, 
and call them Maler, the name which they give themselves ; but the southern 
tribe, shocked at the impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and 
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Barrhai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas, who occur in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabaras, is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
M. Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps be the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to Jayadhvaja. According 
to the Harivarnga the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bhars propounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba- 
rian, Barbara or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them.** The Bhar tribe is also known as 
Rajbhar, Bharat and Bharpatva.*® There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Rajbhar as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the Rajbhars as 


most usually call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to themselves 
the denomination of Mal or Mar, which however is probably a word of the 
same derivation with Maler.’? Compare also note 23 on p. 22, and De- 
seriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by Colonel E. 1’. Dalton, p. 264: ‘*‘ We have 
a tribe called Mal or Mar,.They declare, they came originally from Malwa. 
.. Malwa is the chief seat of the Bhil race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Pabarias and 
Bhils cognates.”’ 

34 See Genl. Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeological Survey of India, vol. 
XVII, p. 140: ‘‘ We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their bw7, and gave them the nick name of darbaras, or barba- 
rians, from which we may conclude that any words containing the burred r 
must be indigenous.”’ 

The word darbar is spelt in Hindustani barbar, RR. Compare ‘‘ Notes on 
the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,’’ by Vincent A. 
Smith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol. XLVI, 
pp. 227-236, where in the first note on p. 227 we read: ‘‘ The name is 
usually spelt ‘ Bhar,’ but the spelling ‘ Bharr’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

35 See Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, vol. 
I, pp. 33 and 34: ‘‘ Common tradition assigns to them the. . whole tract from 
Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and the large Pargannah of Bhadoi, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardat) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpar, Azimgarh, 
Jaunpur, Mirzapar, and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilization. The wild Bhils of 
Marwar are called Bhaunris, hut I know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agori and 
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descended from the old Bhar nobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Ksatriyas. They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bhars do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability. All! these races are now 
very much mixed. ‘The Bhars are often mentioned together 
with the Cherus. 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars. Legend associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, ¢.g., with Rama and his sons, but 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer- 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bhars must have once ruled over a great area 
of country stretching from Oudh in the west to Behar in the 
east and Chota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraich (Bharaich), 
Bara, Baragaon, Bara Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bharhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barva in Chota Nagpur, and in many 
other places.*® Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 


Singrauli, who are generally classed as Ahirs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
The Cherus also are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars... Itis 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the ‘ Brahma 
Purana,’ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadhvaja are the 
Bharatas, who, it is added, ‘are not commonly specified from their great 
number,’ or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas, of the Mahabharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. The Bhars consider 
themselves superior to Rajbhars, notwithstanding the prenomen of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Rajbhars. They do not 
eat or drink with each other.”’ 

See Harivamsa XX XIII, 53: Bharatasca suta jata bahutvannanukirttitah. 

36 See The Bhars of Audh ond Bandéras, by Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh, printed in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 45, 
p. 303: ‘* The parganas of Bhardoi, Bharosa, Bahraich, and Bharoli and the 
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by a Bhar Raja called Bara, while the foundation of Bara 
Banki is associated with Jas, another Bhar Raja. The Linga 
on the top of the Barabar hill near Gaya was according to 
local tradition placed there by a Bar Raja, whose combats 
with Krsna are even now remembered by the people.*” This is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Bana, the son of Bali. 
The Barhapara pargana is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhars. The pargana Bhddohi or Bhardohi is called after 
them, and the name of the town of Bharaich is also derived 
from their name.*® 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
scattered all over the country. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as the embankmeuts, and the subterranean 
caves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Allahabad are ascribed to them. Such forts generally 
go now by the name of Bhar-dih. The grand ruins known 
as those of Pampapura in the neighbourhood of the modern 


town of Bhartipur (near the Bhar capital, Kusbhawanpur alias Sultanpar), 
are all believed to derive their names from the Bhars. .Sleeman also mentions 
a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahamdi, which even in 
his day was known as Bharwara, now occupied by Ahban Rajputs.’ Com- 
pare Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 46, pp. 227 and 228: ‘‘ The former presence 
of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attested by the traditions, which 
will be presently described, and by local names in every pargana. A few 
examples of such names out of many may be of interest; thus the old 
name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) is Bharua, and in the 
parganas of Maudha, Panwari-Jaitpur, Jalalpur, and Rath, respectively, 
we find localities named Bharsawan, Bharwara, Bharkhari or Barkhari, and 
Bhanraura Kera, and in several of these cases the evidence of the name is 
confirmed by that of tradition.’? With respect to Baragaon Genl, Sir A. 
Cunningham (Archeological Survey of India, vol. I, p. 28) says: ‘* By the 
Brahmans these ruins (of Baragaon) are said to be the ruins of Kundilpur 
..I doubt the truth of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as I can 
show beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of Nalanda, 
the most famous seat of Buddhist learning in all India.” 

‘7 About Barabar compare Arch. Survey of India, vol. I, pp. 40-53. 
Sir A. Cunningham derives the name from ‘‘ dara and awara, or Barawara, 
the great enclosure (see p. 43),’’ as there was an enclosure on the Siddhésvara 
hill. See tdidem, vol. VIII, pp. 35-37. 

38 Genl. Sir A. Cunningham identifies the Bardaotis of Ptolemy with 
Bharhut. See Arch. Survey of India, IX, pp. 2-4 and XXI, p. 92. 
Compare also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI, pp. 401-416. 
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Mirzapur probably owed their origin to the Bhars. Mr. C. A. 
Elliot states that ‘‘almost every town whose name does not 
“end in pur, or abdd, or mov, or is not distinctly derivable 
“from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
“‘Oudh, asa Bhar tewn. The district of Bharaich . .. is their 
“oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaich is said 
“to be derived from them.’ ‘Traces of the Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Duthoit, late Superintendent of the Maha- 
raja of Benares, ‘‘on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.’ Not very 
long ago the Bhars were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the Rajbhars occupied the country in 
the time of Rama. The structures left by the Bhars prove 
that they were equally proficient in the arts of peace and of 
war. The remains ascribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district.*° 


Benares or Varanasi (Baranasi) lies on the banks of the 
Barna (or Varana), where it flows into the Ganges. I am 
of opinion that Bardnast owes its name to the Bars or 
Bhars. I assign likewise the name of Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bhars were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdra, a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 


39 Compare Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. 1, pp. 357-875 on 
the Bhar tribe, and the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XII, p. 89: 
“Tt issaid that Nagar Khas and Pokhra, and the land generally around 
“the Chando Tal, were originally in the possession of the Bhars, who may 
“possibly, therefore, have founded some of the ancient sites in that 
“‘neighbourhood.’’ Read also Bengal Asiatie Jowrnal, vol. XLV, p. 305, 
about the Bharddis (or Bhar-abadis). 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith, ididem, vol. XLVI, p. 234, remarks: 
‘“The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
“possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
‘behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest.”’ 
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as Behar was not the only district in India which was covered 
with such religious buildings. Not far north from the old 
town of Bekar lies to this day the district and village of Bar. 
Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudh. It might 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving the names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations are well sup- 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that too much 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions which ascribe 
nearly all the ancient remains to the Bhars.*? But, impossible 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of truth does 
underlie them. 


In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
arises because many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 


49 See Ger. Sir A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, 
p. 67: ‘‘ It has been the fashion to refer all the remains of antiquity in East- 
ern Oudh to the barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.’’ 

Instead of proving the incorrectness of such statements, that may be, 
and indeed are, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex. Cunningham substitutes 
another etymology, to which also many veal objections can be made. He 
is in favor of substituting for the name of the Bhar people that of the bar 
(banian) tree, which is in Sanskrit Vata. Speaking of the native durr as 
mentioned on p. 66, in note 34, he continues on p. 140 of vol. XVII: ‘‘ To 
‘<this class I would refer the name of the banian tree, Jat, which is 
“invariably pronounced dar or war, with a burring 7. Hence, as da means 
** water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we have Warda, or the ‘ Banian 
“tree river.’ That thisis the true derivation of the name seems nearly 
“‘ certain from the plentifulness of the banian tree in the Warda district, 
‘where we also find the names of War-ora, Warar, Wargaon, Warhona, 
“ Warha, Wargai, Waryjhari, Warkuli, Warnera, and Wadnera, and Badnera, 
* several times repeated ; and even the name of Berar itself is said to be 
‘properly War Har or Barhdr, the country of the dar, ‘a banian tree.’ ”’ 

Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, especially those of 
Wargaon and Berar. I should perhaps remark that the places given by 
Sir Alex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by me on p. 67. It is also 
peculiar that most of the localities above mentioned are written with an 
initial 77. Compare also the notices about the Banian (Bar) forests in 
the Haveli pargana in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XVIII, pp- 
52-54, and vol. XXIT, pp. 18-15. 
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other origin are very similar to the tribal name of the 
Bhars.*! 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old population of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bharata- 
varsa, and our historical accounts about the Bhars begin 
at a considerably later period—in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation—we are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bhars. Iam of opinion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Bhars, and kept them in the back- 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 


intruders. ‘The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 


the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
farmers and serfs. The Buddhist re-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called Bhimiyas, from Bhim, land, and are 
now known by this name.” 


".g., bir, bhar, bhard, burden; bdr, signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohibi- 
tion, &c.; bard, boy, bavah, twelve, bar, excellent, barr, wasp, bard and 
bara, large, bay, Indian figtree, &c. 

42 See General Sir A. Cunningham in the Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131: ‘‘ There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
«‘(Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, but I suspect it to be 
“connected with the great tribe of Bhuias, and that it may be only a 
‘slightly altered form of Bhuidla. The Bhuias are by far the most numer- 
‘“Cous class in the Chunar and Sahsaram districts. They are evidently the 
‘aborigines or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan writes the name 
“‘ Bhungihar, but I believe that the proper appellation is simply Bhamia, or 
«men of the earth, or awtochthones, a title given to them by the Brahmans- 
«They generally call themselves Musahar.”’ 

See the History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, 
edited by Montgomery Martin; London, 1883, vol. I, p. 168: ‘The 
‘« Bhar have been fully mentioned in my account of Puraniya, in the north. 
<‘western parts of which, and in the adjacent parts of Tirahut and Nepal 
“‘they were at one time the governing tribe ;’’ further, pp. 176, 177, 178: 
“ Tn this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Musahar, and they, 
“probably like the Bhwngiyas, are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. 
“‘TIn some parts, Musahars and Bhungithars are reckoned two names for 
“< the same tribe, whick is probably a just opinion (176). The Ryjwars are a 
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As many changed or disowned their tribal name, the 
seeming disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


“pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor was 
‘a certain Rishi, who had two sons. From the eldest are descended the 
“‘Rajwars, who became soldiers amd obtained their noble title ; from the 
““ younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 
“ eating rats which the Rajwars reject... They differ in scarcely any of their 
** customs from the Musahars....The Rajwar and Bhungiyas are allowed to be 
“higher than the Musahars....They all speak a very impure dialect of the 
‘¢ Hindi.. The Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like bee-hives ; 
‘“ but the huts of the Bhungiyas and Rajwars are of the usual form. The 
se Bhungiyas and Rajwars have chief men caled Majhis, like those ot the 
‘hill tribes in Bhagalpur.”’ (178); vol. II, p. 119. 

About the Musahar read: ‘‘ The Musheras of Central and Upper India,’’ 
by John C. Nesfield, in the Calcutta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-43. 
On p. 2, Mr. Nesfield says: ‘‘In Buchanan’s Eastern India they are 
*« described as a people ‘who have derived their name from eating rats.’ 
“Tn an old folk-tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
‘‘ig made to signify flesh-seeker or hunter (being derived fron masu, flesh, 
“and héra, secker).”’ 

Compare Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 81, 82, 92, 180, 148— 

“The Kocchis then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this time a part 
‘* of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bhuya, 
‘* of which no one has ever been able to make anything (81) .. All the works 
‘still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Brahma- 
‘putra are attributed to the Bhara Bhungyas or Bhuyas (82). (Buchanan, 
**vol. II, p. 612, mentions already the legend of the 12 persons of Barah 
“ Bhuiyas.)..The Kocch appear to me equally out of their element among the 
“ Lohitic tribes. .In short I consider they belong to the Drevidian stock, and 
“‘ are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
‘to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great 
“ works in Asam are ascribed (92). 

According to Colonel Daiton, p. 327, the Rajwars in Sirgaja “ are skilled 
‘Cin a dance called Chailo, which I believe to be of Dravidian origin.” See 
the two articles ‘‘On the Barah Bhutyas of Eastern Bengal,’’ by Dr. James 
Wise, in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. LXITII, pp. 197-214, and vol. LXIV, 
pp. 181-83. Dr. Wise relates the history of five Bhuiyas, i.e., of Faz] Ghazi of 
Bhowal, Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of Bikrampur, Takhar Manik of Bhaluah, 
Kandarpa Narayana Rai of Chandradip, and Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ali of 
Khizrpur. 

Compare further Note on Mahasthan near Bagura (Bogra), Eastern Bengal, 
by C. J, O'Donnell, ididem, LXIV, pp. 183-186. On page 183 we read: 
“With regard to Mahasthan he (the District Deputy Collector) seems more 
‘correct. He identifies it with Barendra, the capital of the Barendra 
‘Windus. In favour of this view the only arguments are strong, though 
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castes and communities, but a sufficient number of them still 
exists.** 


Many Rajputs have Bhar blood in their veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that the 


Parihdre Rajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bhars.** 


‘‘simple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahananda, Kamrtp, 
‘and the Karatoya, was undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To the 
‘present day, much of it is called ‘ Barind.’.. All round it, however, there 
‘Care shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with the name of 
‘« Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers .. Bhima is said to have made a large 
‘‘ fortified town south of Mahasthan, which is marked by great earthworks 
“altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much as twenty 
‘feet high. The whole country between them and Mahasthan is in places 
‘* covered with bricks..... Tt may be mentioned in connection with Mahasthan 
‘«that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
‘‘hieh distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
‘‘a religious ceremony on the Karatoya river, but arriving too late, settled 
‘¢down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the Narayani, 
‘‘ which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
‘‘vears distant. They are said to have built numerous places and temples, 
‘‘dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to have been 
‘¢of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman Zamindar tribe, which is, at the present day, 
‘represented by the Rajas of Banaras and Bhettia.’’ See also Archeological 
Survey of India, vol. XV, p. 114. 

43 The Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Bhars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, 1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces, 

44 See Dr. Buchanan’s report in Montgomery Martin’s vol. IT, p. 463: 
‘In the account of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those pretending to be 
such (Parihar Rajputs) were in fact Bhars or Bhawars, and the same might be 
supposed to be the case here (in Gorukhpoor), where the Bhars were once lords 
of the country ; but the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to ke a pure but a high 


' tribe ;” and vol. I, 493 : “‘ The tribe of palanquin-bearers, including Parihar 


Rajputs, Rajbangsi Bhars, and Rajbars amounts to about 5600 families.’’ 
Compare P. Carnegy in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 300-2. 
‘*Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
‘« which involved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
‘‘and best native families, and the results of his inquiries have led him to 
“the following conclusions: (1) that not a single member of the landed 
““ gentry or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre 
‘of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
“inquiry during the Bhar supremacy ; (2) that scarcely any of them can 
‘‘trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan adyent, 
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The Bhars like other tribes have embraced the different 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 


‘‘ when the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were 
‘‘ overthrown ; and (3) that the great mass of the landowners of to-day can 
*¢trace no further back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 
‘‘to be both indigenous and spurious. .. I have found the opinion so gener- 
“Cally entertained that there was a Rajput conquest and colonization of 
«* Audh, that it requires a distinct answer...I have not discovered the exist- 
“ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Rajputs from without.. 
‘« T can refer to the histories of many Rajput clans, ..but none of them declare 
«the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
‘their familiesand kin. The very fact of the singular connections to which 
‘““so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to the idea of a con- 
“quest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born race, 
‘‘ would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
‘‘rebuked...It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 


‘‘ provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatris, and not to troops ~ 


‘of Rajput invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara,..and the Rajkumars. 
‘¢ |, With these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
“western origin. In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to 
“enter into details of pedigrees, but a few amongst very many available 
‘‘instances may be given. The Kanpuria is one of our most important 
‘“‘clans; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations according to the 
““members, both these pedigrees are lost in obscurity ; but what the world 
““says is this, that they are the offspring of mal-alliances between two 
‘¢ Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahir and Dharkar tribe. The 
‘¢ Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call themselves Chamar-gor 
*‘ Rajputs, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
‘What the world says of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the offspring of a 
‘‘Chamar father anda Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within the memory 
‘*of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the 
‘‘ orand-daughter of an ex-Pasi Chowkildar and raised up orthodox seed 


“¢ unto himself. The Raotars are another numerous clan with but half the - 


*“number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the Kan- 
‘‘parias (Brahman-Ahir). Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahir chief. 
«<The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
‘Care descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
* one only was of his own status, the others being a Bharin, an Ahirin, and 
“‘another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
“‘admitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modern, and of 
“equivocal Ahir origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
“‘in no way related to the Tilokchandi Bais of Baiswara. The former are 
““modern and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
““ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of Rajputs could for- 
*“merly be achieved.... Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
“urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
“the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 


. 
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but Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion.” 

A considerable number of Bhars fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 


The Mars, Mhars, Mahars, Mhairs or Mers. 


While speaking about the Mallas Iavailed myself, on pp. 
49 and 50, of the opportunity of introducing the Mahars or 
Mhars, whom I recognised as the people who had given their 
name to Maharastra. But it was not to that country alone 
that the Mahars were confined, for they have always been 
occupants of Rajputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwara and (Jodhpur) Marwar are their 
ancienthome. “The Muir or Vera is,” according to Colonel 
Tod, “the mountaineer of Rajpootana, and the country he 
“inhabits is styled Matrwarra or the region of hills.” These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there.4° They remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a claim to be 


‘‘owned, and the country was throughout peopled by these alone and by 
“no others.’’—Compare also the article ‘‘On the Bhar Kings of Hastern 
Oudh,”’ by W. C. Benett, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, 1872, pp. 265 
and 266. 

46 Compare Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 303. 

46 See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Tod, vol. I, 680.—The name of Mdrwar is generally connected with Sanskrit 
maru, desert, mountain, rock. I believe this derivation to be wrong, 
though it gives a pretty good explanation of the diversified nature of the 
country, which is hilly in one part and arid in the other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or Rajaputra confers 
only a social, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan Ksatriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried freely 
with the vanquished non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajputs. 


No real ethnological difference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, “Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“to or assumed by different people in different parts of India, 
“but it may be that there is some affinity between all the 
“ tribes who bear it.’’47 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong- 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs. In fact, the history of the Mar (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and, like the latter, he 
has also retained in the Dekhan a small amount of influ- 
ence. For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, “he is the 
“watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
‘“‘nicle of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
“him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and his evidence 
‘ig required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
“respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidence 
“ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
‘between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 


47 See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, 681; Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, vol. T, 97: ‘‘ All the inhabitants of Mhairwara bear the common 
title of Mairs or hillmen, which, however, must be regarded rather as a 
geographical than as a social or religious distinction ;’* and VIT, 514, “ Most 
of these (the Minasand Mhairs) claim irregular descent by half-blood from 
Rajputs, while some of them are closely connected with the Bhils.*’ 
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‘in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes referred. 
‘The Mhar is emphatically called the vidlage-eye.”* 


Tre Maravar. 


The Maravar in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mars of the 
north. The Maravar have to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi-barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their chief is the 
Sétupati of Ramnad, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 


48 See this extract from Mr. R. N. Gooddine’s Report on the “ Village 
Communities of the Dekhan,’’ in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, as well as Sherring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F. Sinclair says (see Indian Antiguary, vol. III, 1874, pp. 180, 
131): ‘The Mahdrs or Dheds are the most important caste of Parwaris. 
Whether they are the aborigines of the country or not, there does not seem 
to be any way of deciding; but it seems to me that the term Mabarashtra, 
generally translated ‘country of the Marathas,’ is at least as likely to 
mean ‘country of the Mahars;’ and I throw this out for more learned 
Sanskritists to decide upon. However, they are a very important people in 
it now, nor must it be supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its rights and dignities . . . The Mahar, as I have mentioned, 
is not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of the public peace and 
health, as watchman and scavenger ; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs; and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to carry the revenue to the treasury, and 
convey all messages on account of Government. It will be seen that he 
has no sinecure (and) . . it is obvious that he is not one ‘of the Queen’s 
bad bargains.’ These duties belong to the Mahar as yeskar, or village 
watchman . . . But the Zardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 
many villages, is generally also a Mahar by caste. The term Dhed is simply 
Hindustani for a Mahar and is found as we go northward.’’ Compare ‘‘ Two 
Lectures on the Aboriginal Race of India,’’ by Lieut.-General Briggs, Royal 
Asiatic Soc. Journal, XIII, pp. 275-309, specially p. 281. See my remarks 
about the origin of the term Mahdrdstra on pp. 50 and 41. 


mt 
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and exacts honors from, the surrounding chiefs and princes. 
The active life which the Maravan leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing.?° 

The Pariah, Paharia, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population. Iam of opinion that all these tribes, 
whose names contain the letter 7, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Mulla or Palla are those of the second 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 


ReE.icious AND SociaL PRIVILEGES ENJOYED BY 
PARIAHS. 


In Mysore the Holiya or Holeya (mda, Be&xd 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the 7 in 
Holiya is a change from y and connect the word Holiya with 
Paraiya. 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places where they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish, as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about which we 
now know nothing, have most probably been the cause of 


49 Maravan also means originally mountaineer, but Mr. Nelson in his 
Manual of Madura, has quoted (II, p. 39) a legend, according to which the 
Maravar sided with Rama against Ravana, and Rama thanked them and 
‘exclaimed in good Tamil, Maravén or ‘I will never forget’ ; and that they 
‘“‘have ever since been called Maravans. With more probability the name 
““may be connected with the word maram, Unmin, which means killing, 
“ferocity, bravery and the like.” See Nelson's Manual, Il, p. 38-42, on 
the Maravar. 
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their subversion by other kindred Dravidian tribes. Yet, 
considering the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elder 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candalas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or to 
the curse which sages, like Visvamitra, were so fond of utter- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against any one 
who was unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Visva- 
mitra’s sons is interesting, as it ascribes to them the origin 
of some wild tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas.*” 

The Pariahs have according to the Nanavetti eighteen 
titles like the Vellalar and possess also the same insignia.°! 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called Atta] or Amma, 
mother, and represents Parvati as mother of the earth, while 


50 The elder fifty of the hundred sons of )%svdmitra offended their father, 
and being cursed by him, became outcastes and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Puranas and retold in the 
Kulasankaramila of Venkatacalacaryar of Rayapuram and in the Kanarese 
Sdméesvarasataka, Vasistha wa8 the son of Urvasi, the famous divine prosti- 
tute, and the husband of a Candala woman of the Cakkili caste, who was in 
reality Arundhati, reborn as a Candali. As such she bore him one hundred 
sons, ninety-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to the Paficama 
(fifth) or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahmans.— Agastya 
was, as already intimated on p. 52, n. 25, in this birth the brother of Vasistha. 

5! Among these insignia are mentioned the following: white, earth-circle 
umbrellas ; lion, swan, green and white, monkey (Hanwman), cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion faced flags ; a trumpet ; closely carried torches (arukw) 
and day torches; victorious bells, two white chowries, white elephant ; 
white horse ; ivory palanquins; cuscus fan, flute; white petticoat, two poles 
with cloth across the street (makaratérana), golden pot, &. 
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as Pidari she resembles through her evil inclinations Kali. 
Different personifications of Parvati and Kali are variously 
named, as Velatta] (Hlattal), Nagattal, Egattal, Cemattal, 
Mariyattal or Mariyamman, Angalamman, Ellamman, Pua- 
ganamman (Pungattal), &c. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Mariyamman, the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Gauda-Drayidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
oceasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 


filled with water are carried by the people and the idol is - 


taken in procession round the streets of the village, tom- 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to the 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called kadppu, ero. 

The name Velattal is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Vél and Attal, Nagattal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nagan (Subrahmanya) and Attal. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation. 
When revered in these forms Parvati or Kanyakumari is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matangi. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now, in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which cannot be explained except by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for- 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neck of 
Heattal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who acts as the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At Peranbir, near Madras, the same deity 
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is called Cémattal, mother of safety. In Mysore a Holiya 
is generally the priest of the village goddess, and the Kulvadi 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At Mélkota a Holiya 
presents to Celvapillai, or utsava-idol, which is thus called as 
it is carried in procession at the festival, a branch of the 
Cami or Vahni tree to be used as an arrow for his bow at 
the hunting festival (pa@rivétta’), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it; 
this done, the idol returns in grand procession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward (pdaritosikam) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yalam called pallivetta, or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
pari and palli are identical words. The Holiyas pull the car 
at Mélk6ta and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the cars at Kaicipuram, Kumbha- 
konam, Srivalliputtar, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. ‘l'o obviate any unpleasant- 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute. 
Dévalayasamipasthan dévasévartham agatan 
Candalan patitan vapi sprstva na snanam acarét.” 

The Holiyas are permitted in Mélkota to enter the Tiru- 
narayana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant’s hole and let her milk drop into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 


52 One need not bathe if one touches Candalas or outcastes, who stand 
near the temple and have come to worship God. 
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and supplied her daily with fodder. The great Vaisnava 
reformer, Bhagavat Ramanujacarya, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this Celvapillai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this act of piety, Rama- 
nujacarya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted because the Pariahs had protected him in their 
paraicéri, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of older origin. A similar custom prevails in Kadiri.3 

It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan- 
natha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Variahs. A Savara mountaineer, called Basu, worshipped in 
secret the blue stone image of Jagannatha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Malva, Indradyumna, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene- 
trated at last into the wilderness where Basu lived. Basu 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the place where the 
image of Jagannatha was lying concealed. The Brahman 


52 Compare ‘Archeological Notes,’’ by M. J. Walhouse in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. JIL, 1874, p. 191: ‘‘ It is well known that the servile castes 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and were indeed masters of 
the land on the arrival of the Brahmanical caste. Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certain privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis- 
understood. These privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an 
extinct order of society—shadows of long-departed supremacy, bearing wit- 
ness to a period when the present haughty high-caste races were suppliants 
before the ancestors of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded as pollu- 
tion. At Melkotta, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja Acharya, 
and at the Brahman temple at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the 
right of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially set apart for 
them. At the ‘ bull-games’ at Dindigal, in the Madura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, 
the Kallar, or robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the pre- 
siding deity, On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmans. In the great festival of Siva at Trivalar, in 
Tanjore the head-man of the Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the 
god, and carries his chaw i. In Madras, at the annual festival of the god- 
dess of the Black Town, when a fa@/i is tied round the neck of the idol in the 
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worshipped the god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to communicate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very proud of his power, the god Jagannatha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumna. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Savara Basu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pilgrims of all castes and outcastes frequented Puri and par- 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jagannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the lowest 
people. The descendants of Basu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own divinity. 

Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poets and 
saints. Take for example, Tirwvalluva Nayanar, the author 


name of the entire community, a Pareyar is chosen to represent the bride- 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brahmans, had to go through the form of asking the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though the custom has not died out.’? See J. 
Gribble’s Manual of Cuddapah, p. 241. 

See Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages by Bishop Caldwell, 
second edition, p. 548: ‘Thus, at the annual festival of Egattal, the only 
mother—a form of Kali, and the tutelary goddess of the ‘ Black Town’ of 
Madras—when a ¢dli, or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
was tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a 
Pareiya used to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess’ bridegroom.” 

Iam indebted to the Rev. H. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission 
for my statement concerning the continuation of the service of a Pariah at 
the Egatta] temple in Black Town. 

Major J. 8S. F. Mackenzie has contributed on p. 36 of volume VIII of 
the Indian Antiguary an article on the ‘‘ Customs of the Comti Caste.’’ Most 
of the statements that note contains I have repeatedly heard in Madras, and 
I myself possess some documents confirming them. I quote this subject here 
merely as it ought not to be entirely omitted, and as it affords strong evidence 
of the great influence and authority once enjoyed by the now-despised 
Pariahs—an influence which apparently is exercised even at the present 
time. 
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The five classes of artisans—the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Panealar or Kammdalar—regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
Visvakarma, call themselves Visva Brahmans. They assume 
the title of Acdrya, wear the holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi- 
nally five Védas, but that Véda Vyasa, in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as suited Vyasa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vyasa induced 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vyasa’s right hand was cut off 
by a bigoted Saiva, who heard Vyasa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to Siva and that he had 
never in his Puranas opposed Visnu.*’ Others transfer these 


or, as commonly though improperly called, the right and left hand castes ; the 
former including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under 
a different order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence ; the latter, 
including chiefly the trading and manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and 
in modern days generally with success, to evade it.”’"—According to the late 
Dr. Burnell (see Indian Antiguary, vol. I, (1873), p. 274): “The distine- 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and their serfs being the heads 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artizans, and other interlopers forming the 
other. But the constituent castes of either party vary.” The Paiicalas or 
Kammalar are known in Tamil by the title of Acari a ern. 

So far as I am informed, and as I have stated above, the Brahmans are 
not included in either faction, though some lists mention them as partisans. 


87 Compare the Decision of the Cittér Jilla Court (© Sor dO Gere ODre 
Bost oe- Dy ) printed at Cittar, 1881, on these dissensions. An account 
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events to Kajicipuram, and declare that, when the two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reigning over the Cola country, the Kammalar, Beri 
Cetties Fin their prends were > sitting on the left hand of the 
The left-hand side is regarded by the Kammalar as the nine 
of honor. 


is given on page 29 of the circumstances in which Vyasa lost his hand. His 
opponent is in this Cittur Decision described as 88x02 a DS OSH. 


“zramusti means a Vira Saiva or J: angama, who precedes a recenon holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. He is also called Vrsabhésvara. The 
Skandapurana contains also the story about the cutting off of Vyasa’s arm. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the Vyasanu-tolu Kallu (Vyasana’s 
armstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Indian Antiquary, 
vol. II, (1873), p. 49. 

As the Paticalar claim the privilege of being their own priests and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and even serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Such was the case, eg., at Cittur in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at Cittur, Mr. Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give the following extracts : 

After mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins: ‘‘1. Thissuit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 
to recover Rs. 530; damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a marriage in their family. 

‘“‘The record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoinders .. . 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Kammalars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas. The Kammalars follow five crafts, namely, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith.-3. The 
plaintiffs state that they and their tribe have been accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own mar- 
riages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe the defendants belong. The plaintiffs 
maintain that one of their own tribe is their Guru, and performs their reli- 
gious rites, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend- 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they stat that they are neither of the Vaisya nor Sudra 
tribes, but are descendants of Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, the plaintiffs are 
Deva, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants are Go or cow Brahming 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance and ceremonies obtained 
Brahminism, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Veda, Smriti and Vasishthapuranum and the Silpa Sastram. 4. The principal 
defendants, namely, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhakti and havea right to perform the ceremonies 
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The charge of having suppressed the fifth Véda is very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Védas is indicated by the name Tray, 
or Trinity, representing the Rg, Yajur and Sama Védas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvavéda is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Véda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modern 
time. 


and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they state to be Sankaras, or out- 
castes of the Sudra tribe. The defendants in consequence deny that the 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were born again ever so 
many times. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only be liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to be punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plaintiffs to perform any 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their sect, to ascertain which the defendants 
request that the opinion of the law officer of the Court may be taken on the 
subject. 5. The above is the sum of the difference between the parties. . . 
9. The evidence in this case is very long and contradictory, but the 
Court has no doubt from a consideration thereof but that the defendants did 
actually, seriously and violently molest the plaintiffs in the celebration of a 
marriage which the plaintiffs were celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not actually prevent it, as the marriage took place notwithstanding 
their interference, though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact which the plain- 
tiff’s witnesses have deposed to, that the plantiffs and persons of the Kamma- 
lar caste (like Kannadiyar, Satanis and Jainas) do frequently celebrate their 
religious festivals without calling in the Brahmins of any other sect to aid 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The plaintiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which are 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not admit the 
superiority of any other tribe to themselves. These opinions they state 
to be according to the Hindu Sastra, but it is a point and a right, 
which it is well known the Siva and Vishuu Brahmins do not admit, and 
therefore it has not been considered necessary to consult on this subject the 
pandits of the Courts, no more than if it were a question of law regarding a 
religious difference between any other sect and the Brahmins, on which they 
never wouldagree. If the plaintiffs, who deny the superiority of the defend- 
ants as Brahmins do in their tribe choose to follow or relinquish any ancient 
custom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to honesty, 
decorum, and the peace of the country, neither the defendants nor any other 
porsons have any right to interfere, nor would the officers of Government 
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The division of the population into right-hand and left- 
hand castes occurred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahmanical supremacy. The imminent decay 
of the Jaina power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of which they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that marriages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great body 
(if not perhaps by the whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to be good and proper and valid, and according to their inter- 
pretation of the Sastra perfectly conformable thereto. No other sects there- 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of the defend- 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which the plaintiffs do not acknowledge to be 
superior to them; for the plaintiffs’ rejection of them (the defendants, the 
Smarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides or Gurus is what the defendants 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from being Siva bhaktars have become Vishnu bhaktars, and have conse- 


“quently chosen the Gurus of another sect to be their Gurus. Had the 


plaintiffs introduced ever so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not appear to have done), as they do not admit that the defendants 
have any more concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (the plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), the latter had no business to go near 
them on the occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (the 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Purohitas upon any tribe 
who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitas. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and are, fully entitled to perform 
(the marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tribe to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to be the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly . . . 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this twenty-eighth day of 
June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 


(Signed) Josrern Dacre, 


Sudge.’’ 
In 1843 a similar case was tried in Salem before a Brahman, N. Krish- 
namacharyulu... A Paficalan, Ramalingachari, for claiming certain rights, 


had been insulted and severely beaten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also been torn to pieces. The defendants pleaded that Ramalingachari, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or Kamsalajati in Telugu) had no right to 
study the Véda and to undertake any Prayascitta, or any other religious cere- 
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confined to Southern India, its centre being at Kaficipuram, 
the seat of so many religious and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valankai-mantapams and Itankai-mantapams.*® As the 
Pallar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valluvar are the priests of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after the Valluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
Bhagavat Ramanyacarya this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at Meé/k6ta, whick place is 
also called Patitapdvanaksétra, 7.e., the field where even out- 
castes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with the 
right side. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to alla 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same.*® 


mony, whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans, and that the Kam- 
salajati ranked according to the Dharmasastra among the Gramacandalas. 
The Court concurred in this view and the case was dismissed, Ramalingachari 
paying costs. See Sélam Jilla Tirmanavu, Madras, 1886. 

58 On p. 326 of the Jatisangrahasda (in Tamil Br SeaSreerrib) 
is menticned a copperplate order or TZamrasdsanam which confirms the 
position of the Vanniyar, they held at Kaici during the reign of Sukhakal- 
ydna in the 762nd year of Salivahana Saka; but, though it is stated there, 
that this Sasanam is still preserved, no one seems ever to have seen it. 

59 The quarrels and actual fights which occurred between these hostile par- 
ties have given rise to much litigation before Magistrates and Judges, espe- 
cially in the Chingleput and North-Arcot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingleput, dated the 25th July 
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This dissension must have seriously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inconvenience must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand side 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks. Some who joined it were perhaps deserters from 


1809, specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges. 

I have applied to the Court and gone to Chingleput with the express 
purpose to obtaina copy of this important judgment from the District 
Court, but it could not be found among the records, though many decisions 
of less consequence and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through the exertions of Mr. A. Krishnasvamy Iyer, B.A., an 
official of the Accountant-General’s Office, and a much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to secure a ‘Tamil manuscript copy of the 
judgment. On the right hand are enumerated the Vélalar and Kavaraikal 
with the following insignia : white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, chowry, 
arukutivatti, plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, parrot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus garland, Afti flag, 
Tavantai, trumpet; 2, Vatuka Veéldlar (Northern or Telugu Vellalar) with 
swan flag; 3, Reddikal with plough flag; 4, Kwnmavdrukal (agricultural 
labourers) with bull-flag ; 5, Kontalavarkal with chakora flag ; 6, Nattamain 
with Ali flag; 7 Malaiyaman with Aritala or Sritala flag ; 8 Komattikal 
(merchants) with cotton-flag, Makaratoranam-drum, Vimumayir, Itimuracu; 
9, Itaiyar (shepherds) with wheel; 10, Vatuka Itaiyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch; 11, Kannitaiyar (Kanarese shepherds), with tent, ... five- 
coloured flag ; 12, Patmacdliyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag ; 
13, Pattucdliyar (silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag ; 14, Vatukacéni- 
yar (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, Nakapacam, five-coloured flag ; 15, 
Jantravar (Telugu weavers) with crocodile; 16, Kannitaiya-Céniyar (Kana- 
rese weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicurutantai ; 17, 
Pattunulkarar (silk thread weavers) with silk flag; 18, Cétar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and Kolinei flag; 19, Cékkuvadniyar (oilpress mongers) with 
20, Ilaivdniyar (leaf oil mongers) with kovai-garland, drum, cuckoo flag ; 21, 
Onti erutu vanniyar (one bullock oil mongers) with five-coloured parrot flag ; 
22, Janappar (hemp dressers) with chowry flag ; 23, Mucciyar (painters, &c.,) 
with makara flag; 24, Kafciyar (braziers) with Poti flag; 25, Vétakdrar 
(basketmakers) with Cikkiri flag, wooden-legged horse, sword flag; 26, Nari 
cokiyar (Fox-beggars) with dog flag; 27, Tamil Kucavar (potters), Vatuka 
Kucavar (Telugu potters), Kuca Kanakkar ; 28, Mélakkadrar (flooters) with 
drum flag; 29, Nattuwvar (dancing masters) with cymbal flag; 30, Ddecikal 
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the hostile camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 


The fifth caste formed of outcastes is in consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase: “ the Pariahs 


(dancing girls) with Manmatha flag; 31, Cdnar and Tlar (toddy- drawers) 
with kurifici flag, knife and ladder; 32, Hwravar (mountaineers, foresters, 
snake-catchers, basketmakers, salt-sellers),with donkey flag ; 33, Cukkar cetti 
lampatikal (salt-sellers) with picturesque flag; 34, Vettakkarar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 35, Pattanavar (?) with tortoise flag ; 36, Karaiyar (sea-coastmen) 
with fish flag ; 37, Ottar (road-makers and tank-diggers from Orissa) with 
spade flag; 38, Upparavar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag; 39, Péyt 
(bearers) with palanquin flag ; 40, Paniceyvorkal (?) (menial servants ? ) with 
Tarai (trumpet) flag; 41, Zumil Vannar and Vatuka Vannar (Tamil and 
Telugu washermen) with curved knife, lotus garland and white elephant; 
42, Tamil Navitor (Tamil barbers) with tumpai garland, animal with human 
face; 43, Vatuka Navitar (Telugu barbers) with nakasaram (musical instru- 
ment); 44, Zompuravar (rope-dancers) with Ketai flag; 45, Mariyamman 
Pucaérikal (Mariyamman priests) with small drum flag; 46, Pucdrikal with 
hollow brass ring flag ; 47, Jrwdar (wild foresters) with iron bar flag; 48, 
Arippukkar Kavarai (kavarai weavers) with lotus flag; 49, Vatuka Panda- 
ram (northern mendicants) with battle-axe flag; 50, Varedrar (?) with 
pearl flag; 51, Kutukutuppatkaral (soothsaying beggars) with sékti flag; 
52, Endati (forestmen) with hare flag; 53, Kaldcukdrar (lascars) with cart 
flag; 54, Velikkarumar excommunicated blacksmiths) with bellows and 
hammer flag ; 55, Velikal taceax (excommunicated carpenters) with chisel 
flag ; 56, Kappal taccar (ship carpenters) with adze flag ; 57, Kappal vatukar 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag ; 58, Paxtar (bards) with sword flag. 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are—1, Pavuniyar or Palanikal 
(processionists) with damara (drum) flag ; 2, Val/uvar, Mavattiyar and Vettiyar 
(mahaut), Paraiyar and Pantaparaiyay with white umbrella, white chowry, 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (tappattai), patke 
(trumpet), tuttari (short trumpet), big tuttari, paraiya music, five pots and 
white makara (alligator) festoons. 

The left hand musters 1, Péri Cettika? (Béri merchants) with kite flag; 
2, Nakara Vaniyar (town oil-mongers) with tortu garland anc garland of 
nine gems; 3, Kaikkélar (weavers) with tiruvaraipattiram, adakkam, lance, 
male vulture, lion flag, bear flag, deer flag, peacock flag, cuckoo flag, drum; 
4, Kammdiar (artisans). [This class is composed of the Zattdr (goldsmiths), 
Kannay (braziers), Cinpar (masons), Kollar (blacksmiths) and Taccay (car- 
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are not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils ;”’ an 
expression whose exact meaning it is difficult to make out 
especially as a Tamitan or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hindu in general, and not a Pariah. I believe that the 
meaning of this phrase is that, as the Tamilar or Vellalar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal Sudras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; the word Kammala is most likely the Sanskrit Kammara, which 
occurs already in the Véda in the meaning of artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulakani, stick, parrot flag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 5, 
Pallikal with big axe, crane feather, vénkai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flac, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
stone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and bow, kuntali, black flag. 

As belonging to the fifth class of the Itankai are mentioned—1, Pallar 
with nelli garland and crab flag; 2, Cakkilikal (leather-workers) with saffron 
screen, black garland, warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman’s decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should be performed by the different castes, 
but to quote kis remarks here would lead us too far away. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts’ Library contains two lists of the 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect. 
If the lists had not been very inaccurate, I should have printed them here, 
but they place inter alias the Kammdaiar en the right-hand and the Brahmans 
on the left-hand. 

Dr. Macleane (in the Administration Manual, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes the important statement 
that the male Pzllies belong te the right and the female Pullies to the left 
hand. He says: ‘‘ The following lists show the more important of the castes 
<‘which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 
*‘ Chetties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather-workers, and 
<¢ female Pullies.. On the right hand; Vellaular, Cavarays, Comaties, account- 
“cants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and female leather-workers. 
<‘ Tt is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take differ- 
“« ent sides from their husbands in these disputes.’’ I have made inquiries 
among the Pallis on this point and they deny the correctness of the state- 
ment, yet it is very difficult to decide such a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peculiar that husband 
and wife should belong to the different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to specially previde causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Nelson has, as 
will be seen on the next page, made a similar statement concerning the 
Cakkilis in Madura. 

60 The Rev. E. Léventhal of Vellore communicated to me the existence 
of the saying: yammut Qrams Hoe Haran giMiom , “ The 
Pariyar are not left hand, they are Tamilians.” 
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also the honorific title of Valankamattar or Valankulattar and 
claim in consequence precedence over the left-hand PaJ/ar. 

The Tamil Cakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese Madiga, 
and the Maratha Mang all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. The enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people is very acrimonious as it concerns precedence ; 
and a Ming, who as ropemaker is generally also the hang- 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never- 
theless, the Pariahs and the Cakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr. Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus- 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mang and Madiga are corruptions of Watanga. 

The division of the Sakti worshippers or Saktas in Dak- 
sinacaris and Vamacaris has nothing in common with the 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the paja, inasmuch as the daksindcara, the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blackgram, and other 
sweetmeats and sweet drinks, while the vdmécara, the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 


THE VALLUVAR. 


The oppression which the Pariahs and Pallar have suf- 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Valluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tiru Valluva Nayanar, the author of the famous Tamil 
work the Kural (Gar). It is evident from this appellation 
itself, that Tiruvalluva Nayanar is not the real name of this 
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celebrated man, but only his title.*! This poet, who was born 
and died at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, showed in his 
writings a knowledge of, and a tendency towards Jainism; 
and though some deny the fact of his having been a Jain, 
ether Valluvar admit it: at all events the title Nayanar 
may be taken in favor ef such an assumption, asit is used by 
the Jains as an honorific appellation. The word means lord 
and devotee, and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Vayakanar, trom which the syllable ka has been 
dropped. Nayaka, a leader, especially a leader of troops, 
i.e., a general, is derived from the Sanskrit 72, tolead. This 
word becomes in Tamil Nayakan (Naik), in Telugu Nayadu 
(Naidu), and in Malayalam Nayar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India; it is adopted in the 


61 The accounts given about Tiruvalluva Nayandr are very obscure. 
@ne fact alone is clear that he belonged to one of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents, and to 
save their superiority connected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets as Kapilar 
and Avvai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and Tiruvalluva 
Nayanar, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time; still the connection of all with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana- 
tion of the Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agastya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of the Ocean, and had from her a son 
Perujedrakan. Wis son married at Tiruvalar a Pulaiyan woman or Pulaicci, 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (Lever). About this time there lived 
Tawamuni, a scion of the Brahmavathsa, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arulmankai. They had a daughter, but left her behind to perform a sacrifice 
atthe Virali mountain. A Pariah of Uraiyar found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in the house of one Nitiyap- 
pan at Melurakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near Melarakaram, when the girl passed. He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaicci or Valaicci, and beat her with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left eventually a scar. On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim stopped at the same inn and again saw the 
young girl, who had since become very beautiful, at the house of Nitiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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same meaning by the Bhillalas, Mahars and Gonds. The word 
Valluvan oor egacr, (Pi. Valluvar) I take to mean “the 
honorable Palla;” Vallu or rather Paltu bemg the colleetive 
name of the Palla easte and an (ar) the honorific pronominal 
affix. ‘The present position of the Valluvar is highly inter- 
esting. He is famous for his superior attainments in Astro- 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast. 
Though socially an outcaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brahmanical 
thread or yajndpavita, in Tamil pinunil or paniil. At the 
weddings of Pariahs and Pallar he utters Sanskrit passages 


daughter in marriage. He consented and the marriage was celebrated when 
Bhagavan returned from Ramésvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
ceremonial, the head of his bride, he saw the scar on her head and recog- 
nised her as the girl he had beaten. Ashamed he ran away, but the 
girl—who was Renceiorth called Ati 
she overtook him at last, when AtetA an ante from her the promise that 
she would leave behind her all the children which they might have on their 
journeys. She consented and much against her inclination kept her word, 
advised by her babies to do so. Thus were born Aveai (gaia) OF 
Auvai (q@arema)) as an incarnation of Sarasvati, Uppai (2Ueu) 
Tondamandalam, Atikanan (3G sur er) in Karuvur, Urwvai (2 mena) 
in Kaveéripattanam, Kapilar (ser) in Tiruvarur, Fadi near the Vali 
mountain and Tirwvalluvar in an oil nut tree tope at Mailapur. 

All these children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India. -dvvai was nursed by hunters. Uppat was brought up by 
washermen and married a Pariah grave-digger. They were very poor, and she 
was attacked by small-pox and went about covered only with margosa-tree 
leaves. Thus she became known and worshipped as Mariyamman. ddikae- 
man was educated by Céeraman, Uruvai by brewers, Kapilar by the Brah- 
man Pépaiya, and Valli by Kuravar. The names of Tiruvadluvar and of most 
of his so-called brothers end sisters are no proper names. 

62 See Nanavetti (oTor@Qaic ) ascribed to Tirvvalluya Nayanar 
edited by Arunacala Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, which begins (YS 5D) BT GV 


sisssQararCGarb Aa Fa (Panunul tarittukkolyom, Siva, Siva) 
“Let us wear the sacred thread, Siva, S Siva, let us follow the promptings of the 
five senses ; let us carry all the insignia, especially the white umbrellas and 
white chowries, as well as the golden fams used by the gods and sages, 
beautiful marks and clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the beginning and 
ending of Om, in which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are manifest” 
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in the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro- 
bably does not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests are of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the Valluvar knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient times, and his name can still be easily discerned, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Valluvakon, of Valluva- 
nadu, the king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Kéralam, when a new Perumal was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malayalam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Valluvar and Pallavas and shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the Valluvan has departed and he 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs and Pallar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name connects him with the Pallar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, 7.c., among the Pulayar of Cochin, the 
Valluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
Valluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate creation for each tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. The pride of caste, even among 
the lowest in the country, the tendency towards exclusive- 
ness, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popu- 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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distinctions did not suffice, new conditions and new compli- 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTER V. 


On THE PatiaRr, Patiavas, Putayar, Batias (BHALLAS), 
Butts, Puninpas, &c. 


What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the Mallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because the Dra- 
vidian word pallam signifies depth or low country, or that they 
imparted this meaning to the term pa//am, unless the vocal 
similarity between Pal/an, a Palla, and pajlam, low country, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of language. 


In these circumstances one may be justified in distin- 
guishing in certain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Pallas on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of the Highlanders in the plains and of the Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust their names to the actual 
places they are occupying, and call themselves, respectively, 
Mallar and Pallar. 

The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas, 
Pahlavas, Pahnavas, Paihava and Plavas. 
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The formation of the word Pallava® can be explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
Palla which, being combined with the pronominal affix an, 
formed the honorific term Pad/avan, and eventually dropped 
the final x; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix va may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a tothe term 
Pallu, which denotes the Pallar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallava would have been formed from Pallu 
and ought to have been Pa//ava, but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 (arsa adibhyo’c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 


The omission of one / and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to connect Palhava, Pah- 
lava and Puhnava with Palla, which was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 


Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
prevail, which is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In course of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma- 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre- 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre- 
supposes the Prakrit, as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit. The so-called Prakrit forms, which 
are found, ¢.g., in the Vedie literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


63 The Jatisangrahasara on p. 171 says that Pallavan is derived from 
Puravalan, one who has got the strength of body, that pura was dropped in 
course of time, V changed into P, and van added. 
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the older Prakrit phase.“ While Prakrit is indefinite, Sans- 
krit is definite and becomes in consequence ossified and 
unchangeable. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
but remains the linguistic standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modern Prakrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, but from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished. 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Gaudian Kanda has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Ahanda, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Palla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Pa/ha and Pahla, which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the same 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun- 
ciation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Palha or Pahia is a modification of Padlla, 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names /tal/hana or Kahlana and Kalla ; between 
Bathana, Bathi, Balhika, Balhika, Balhi, &c., or Bahlana, Bahli, 
Bahlika, Bahlika, Bahli, &c., and Balla ; between Bilhana 
(Vithana) or Bihlana (Vihlana) and Billa, (Villa) ; between 
Mathana or Mahlana and Malia ; between Silhana or Sihlana 
and Silla ; and between Sulhana, Sukdana or Sullana and an 
original Su//a. The names ending in z like Balhana, Kal- 
hana, Malhana and Sulhana have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in anna, as Raghanna, Nag- 
anna, &c. Of the change of double / into 7A, the change of 
Malléri into Mathari in Marathi affords an example. 


St For instance compare krikaldsa with krikadisu, puroddsa with purolasa, 
ksullaka with ksudraka and bhallaksa with bhadraksa, in Professor A. Weber's 
Indische Studien, 11, p. 87, note. 


iol 
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The introduction of an / into words in which it originally 
found no place has already been commented upon when 
discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names Mhar and Bhar 
from Mar and Bar. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, e.g., to the Persian Pahlavas. This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallar, as well as the Pallis, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas. The Pallavarajas were in early times 
already rulers in this country. Some rajas, ¢.g., those of the 
Sambhugotra in the North near Rajamandry still affect the 
title of Pallavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the vahni-tree, a twig of which, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival (Parivét- 
tai) on the Vijayadasami during the Navaratri or Dasara 
feast. 

In accordance with the interchange between v and m 
which has been previously pointed out, the word Pallava 
ean be easily recognized in the more modern Vedlama, 
Vellamba, Bhillama, Yellama and Ellama. The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 


The majority of the Pallar now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shed 
is there constructed to celebrate them. Before the marriage 


® Read The Pallavas by the learned Rey. Thomas Foulkes, and see p. 81. 
14 
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is actually performed, the bridegroom suddenly leaves his 
house and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud- 
denly abandoned his intention of marrying, in spite of the 
preparations that have been made for the wedding. His 
intended father-in-law intercepts the young man on his 
way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife; to this the bridegroom consents. 
The marriage ceremony is then proceeded with: the Val- 
luva priest shows the Zali or marriage necklace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the 7a/i to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride. It is highly probable that the 
Pallar adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling the Kasiyatra, from the Brahmans. The 
marriage of the Pallar can be dissolved on either side; the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Taii, and the 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can only remarry with the consent of a pafi- 


cayat. A widow can remarry. The dead are either burnt - 


or buried : burying is cheaper and, therefore, more eommon 
among the poorer of the lower classes. 


66 This custom resembles strangely the so-called Kasiydivd@ among the 
Brahmans and high-caste Hindus. Pretending to go ona pilgrimage to Kast 
(Benares), the bridegroom leaves his house with a wooden stick in his right 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under his left arm, on his left shoulder he 
carries an umbrella, to which is tied a bundle of clothes, containing also some 
doll and other necessaries for the journey ; his feet are encased in a pair of 
padaraksa ov hard leather shoes, and on his head he wearsa pugri. While 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who carry 
respectively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her hushand 
washes them and then gives him the two cocoanuts. Both entreat him not 
to proceed to Benares, but to return and marry their daughter, to which 
proposals he eventually listens, and the wedding is celebrated as pre-arranged. 
The origin of this custom may be that, though every Brahman should visit 
Benares in order to study there, the young man cannot do so if he becomes 
a grhastha or family man. He saves, therefore, his conscience by simulating 
an immediate departure to Kasi and manifesting thus his good intentions, 
which, though not carried out, will be credited to him as if he had actually 
performed the pilgrimage. 
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Mallan, Kulantén, and Murukan are common names 
among Palla men, while Vali, Tévana: (for Dévayana cor- 
ruption of Dévaséna) and Aulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their womén.® 

The Pallar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts, They 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the actual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair prospects of improvement. 


The Pulayar of Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar corre- 
spond to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set- 
tlers in these countries being often called Pulayar. Their 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
heat of a scorching sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder- 
storms so prevalent on the West Coast of India, combined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under- 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circumstances have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 


§7 Murukan and Murukégan are also names of Subrahmanya. See note 16 
on p. 44, 
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the most oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or Pallar, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it by running away from their oppres- 
sors without being caught again; but even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on ali 
sides by mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position ; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 
cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to be possessed of creditable mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travancore it is 
said of them that “ they are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might well emulate.”’ 

The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from Pula, pollution, as has been already men- 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom he 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are moreover the priests of the Pariahs 
and Pallar. This seems to be another proof of the identical 
origin of the Pallan and Pulayan. 

The chief deities of the Pulayan are Madan and the Five 
Pandavas. 

As a Pariah found at Melkota the image of Celvapillai, 
as a Savara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
of Jagannatha, so also is the worship of Padmanabha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
Pudacci or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Anantakadu jungle, suddenly heard the ery of a baby. 
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She rushed to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved true, for the child was an 
incarnation of Visnu. As soon as the Raja of Travancore 
heard of this wonderful event, he built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nabha. This is the origin of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulayar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his castle not far from the present capital of Travancore.® 


This constant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant circumstance. 


While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Pulaiyar and the Palliyar (Palliar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Hills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 


Related to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Balla (Bala, Vadla, Vella) and Bhalla 
(Bhilla or Bhil). 


It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
why the original name Palla became thus diversified ; but 
after these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 


68 The god Padmandabha rests with his head at Tirwvallam and with his feet 
at Tirupdlapur or Tirupadapur. The chief Nambari priest of Travancore 
comes from Cochin and is called Alwancéri Tamburakal. See also Rev. 

. Mateer’s Land of Charity, p. 161, and Native Life in Travancore, p. 34. 
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Tue Batras. 


The tribe which bears this name has become famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Ballas in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those countries 
which form now-a-days the north-western part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, including its dependencies. Their ancient 
capital was the renowned Balabhipura in Kathiawar. Enor- 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth century. 
Walla lies now near the site of Balabhipura. The kings of 
the Ballas are known as Balla Rajas (Balla-Raos), Balharas 
and Ballalas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of medizval Arabian travellers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Ballas claim to belong tothe Siryavamsa or sun- 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s son Balla. The 
bards praise them as Tatta-Multan-ka-Rao, the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
Ballaksétra with Balabhipur as its chief town. The Ballas 
of Surat derive their origin from Candra or the moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the ancient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Ballas and the 
Kathis, like their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Scythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Ballas are probably 
identical with the IMallas whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kathi of Kathiawar, who as Kathei fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

The name of the Balla Rajas reappears in a different 
form at a later period in Mysore as the well-known Ballalas. 

Many places, all over India, still preserve the name of 
the Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, but 
mention here only such places as Be/gaum or Baliagrama, 
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Ballasamudram, Ballapallem, Ballapur, Mablésvar (Maha- 
ballésvara), &c.®° 

Tuer Buirs. 
The Bhils are probably aborigines of Marwar. They 


live scattered over a great tract of country; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 


69 See Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, pp. 
112, 113: ‘‘ All the genealogists, ancient and modern, insert the Balla tribe 
among the Raj-culas. The dyrd, or blessing, of the bard is Tatta Mooltan ca 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on the 
Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balla or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest son of Ram; that their first settlement in Saurashtra was at the 


- ancient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that, in 


conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Ballakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipoora), and assumed the title of Ballah-rae. Here they claim 
identity with the Ghelote race of Mewar : nor is it impossible that they may 
be a branch of this family, which long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
the Ghelotes adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annals, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythie resemblance to which the Ballas have every appearance of 
claim. The Ballas on the continent of Saurashtra on the contrary, assert 
their origin to be Induvansa, and that they are the Balica-pootras, who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus. . . The Cattis claim descent from 
the Ballas ; an additional proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards ‘ Lords of Moolthan and Tatta.’ The Ballas 
were of sufficient consequence in the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Mewar, and the first exploit of the celebrated Rana Hamir was his killing 
the Balla chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of Dhank is a Balla, and 
the tribe yet preserves importance in the peninsula.” 

Read also ibidem, pp. 216-219. ‘‘ A work written to commemorate the 
“‘reion of Rama Raj Sing opens with these words : ‘ In the west is Sooratdés, 
“‘a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bhal- 
“ ca-nath ; all fellin the sack of Balabhipoora, except the daughter of the 
‘¢Pramara.’ And the Sanderai roll thus commences: When the city of 
‘‘ Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded Balli, Sanderai, and 
“Nadole in Mordur dés. These are towns yet of consequence. . . The 
“tract about Balabhipoora and northward is termed Bhai, probably from 
“the tribe of Balla.. The sun was the deity of this northern tribe.. . 
“The solar orb and its type, fire, were the chief objects of adoration of 
‘* Silladitya of Balabhipoora.’’ The Balarajas are also mentioned in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 1X. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tod’s Travels in Western India, London, 1839, pp. 
147-149, contain the same information as above, to this is added the follow- 
ing: ‘The Balla pays adoration exclusively to the sun, and it is only in 
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deserts of Sind and Rajputana as well as in the woody and 
inaccessible gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedabad. 

The name of the Bhils occurs in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the Phyllitat together with the Bettigot and Kandaloi. 

Instead of connecting the Phyllitai with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do, Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term Phyliitai from the Greek word 


‘‘ Saurashtra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
‘‘regards their descent, and personal appearance, all indicate an Indo-scy- 
“thic origin for this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian (mletche) 
‘‘extraction, the fable of their birth from Rama may have been devised. 
‘“¢The city of Balabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now an inconsider- 
‘Cable village, was said to be twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in circumference. 
‘<From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
‘‘length, are still dug; but of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
“trace the origin of the Balhara of the Arabian travellers, the Baleokouras 
‘< of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to the attention 
‘“ of the royal geographer of Egypt.’? See ibidem, pp. 156, 159-169, where 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
On page 160 he says: ‘‘ We may remark upon this description, first, of the 
« title Balhara, that it was derived from Balld-cd-Raé, whose ancient capital 
“was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium.’’ I 
also derive Balhara from Balla Raja, the word Balla having undergone the 
change, which I have explained on pp. 99 and 100. Though Colonel Tod 
gives above the right explanation, he called these rulers on p. 145 ‘‘ Balhara, or 
more correctly Balha-raes, exalted kings.’” The Arabic travellers, especially 
Ibn Khurdadba and Al Idrisi, styled these monarchs and interpreted their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas, of 
numismatic reputation, explained it to signify Bara Rai, great king or lord 
paramount of the time being. Compare about this subject ‘‘ The History of 
India,’’ edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot by Professor 
John Dowson, vol. I, pp. 3-5, 9, 18, 21, 24, 86, 87, 201 and 354-358, which 
latter passage contains a great deal of information on this subject. The 
Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans U Inde et @ la 
Chine, par M. Reinaud; Paris, 1845, should be also consulted. 

Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Baladhi in his Travels in 
Western India, pp. 268-271. ‘‘The name of this is now Balli, or Wulleh . « 
Some interesting additions. . amply confirmed all I had recorded of it (Balabhi) 
from the Yutis of Balli and Sandera in Marwar, the descendants of those 
who were expelled on its sack in 8. 300 (A.D, 214)’. . Still, both books 
and tradition connect the tribe of Balla with the ancient sovereigns of 
Balabhi . . The lord of Balla-khetra would, of course, be Bal-ca-rae, 
which doubtless originated the epithet, so often noticed, of the Balhara 
princes . . . Not far from Balabhi, there is a spot still sacred to the pilgrim, 
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dvAAXopv, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of /eaf-clad. 
This expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
describes the Gonds, though parna, leaf, is used only in 
connection with the Sabaras, as he himself admits when 
referring to them. There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “ leaf-clad,” though it can also signify ‘‘leaf-eating.”’ 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of parna. But asthe Phyllitai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and connected with the grand national epic, the Mahabharat, called 
Bheemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in ‘past days, were of 
miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, which attracts 
votaries from all quarters. The origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Pandua brothers, and their wanderings in exile amongst the forests of 
Berat, which tradition places in this very region, and its capital, Berateurh, 
is held to be the more modern, but still interesting Dholka, included in Balla- 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of Méwar, which state Balabhi, Beratgurh, 
and Gurh-Gajni to have been the three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from the ‘‘ land of the Sauras.’’ The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to the correct statement of 
Albirani, in A.D. 335. The Balabhi grants are dated between the years 207 
and 447 of the Gupta era. (See Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, 
801, and Travels in Western India, p. 213, and in the Indian Antiquary, vols. 
XI, pp. 241, 305—9; XV., pp. 189, 273, 335; XVI, p. 147; the researches 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Prof. Buhler, and Mr. Fleet). Balabhi was visited by Hiven 
Tsiang about 640 A.D. ‘‘On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became extinct.”’ (Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 214.) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1. 83 ‘Imméxoupa, BactAcioy Badediovpou,’ for which 
Willberg in his edition of Ptolemy substitutes BaAepkovpov. This is the 
passage to which Colone! Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his Annals, vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II1, pp. 179, 185, and 186 of this passage, 
ana places this Hippokura in the south: ‘‘ Die Stadt muss in der Nahe des 
“jetzigen Mulkher gelegen haben. . Nur so viel lasst sich, ohne Besorgniss zu 
“jrren, behaupten, dass dem Stripolemios die nordlichern, dem Baleokurog 
“die siidlichern Gebiete unterworfen waren.’’ I conjecture that the word 
Balla is contained in Baleokura as well as in Balerkura, and if the latter is 
accepted as a reading, the + must indicate the title of Raja or Rao. 

About Balabhi consult ‘‘ Notes on the Ancient City of Balabhipura,’? 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nicholson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 146-163. Read also the articles on this subject by the above men- 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J. Fergusson, and Professor R. Gopal 
Bhandarkar, in the Indian Antiquary, yols. I, III, IV, Wo WAG Wall, 10x Xa 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kandaloi, both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can Phyllitai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for such an unusual proceeding. Phyllitai, 
moreover, does not occurin Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the Sabaras.”” 


XII, XIV, XVand XVI. Professor Biihler especially has by his publication 
and translation of a considerable number of Balabhi grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history- 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s remarks in the Archeologicat 
Survey of India, vol. II, pp. 33-35: “‘ We know also that boththe Balas 
and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, which 
was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest times down to the reign 
of Aurangzib, by whose orders the idol is said to have been destroyed. It 
seems probable therefore that the Bdlas may be the same tribe as the Valli 
or Malii of Alexander’s historians, as the interchange of the letters 6 and 
m, which is of frequent occurrence in most languages, was very common in 
the Macedonian dialect.’? Compare about Multan, vol. V, pp. 114-136 of 
the Archeological Survey of India ; and about the golden statue of the Sun, 
H. M. Elliot’s History of India, vol. I, pp. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 205 and 469. 

The remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as the Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as the change of m into J is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

70 The Pardsarapaddhati mentions the Bhils, Pulindas, Pullas, Mallas and 
others in the following lines: 


Pulinda-Méda-Bhillasca Pullé Mallasca Dhavakah, 
Kundakard Dokhalo va Mrtapo Hastipas tatha ; 
Eté vai Tivarajjatah kanyayam Brahmanasya ca. 


See Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66; ‘‘Mep) d& roy Navayodvay buAXITa Kal Bytrryal, 
vy ofs KdvSaror uty apd Tovs PvdAltas Kal Tov woTaudy.’? See Sir A. Cun- — 
ningham in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 151: ‘In his 
“« (Ptolemy’s) day the large district at the head of the Nanaguna, or Tapti 
“¢ River, was occupied by the Kondali or Gondali, a name which has been 
<« generally identified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
“as pars Phullitarwn, the Phullitae themselves being placed more to the 
“north. Itake this name to be a pure Greek ‘one, puvAdAciral, descriptive- 
«of the ‘leaf-clad’ aborigines. Varaha Mihira notices the Parna-Sadaras, 
“ or ‘leaf-clad Sauras’; and we know that the Juangs of the present day 
< still preserve this primitive costume. I believe, therefore, that there may 
“have been Parna Gaudas, or ‘leaf-clad Gonds,’ in the time of Ptolemy, 
“and that these are the people intended by his Phullitae-Gondali.” 
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The Mars of Ajmere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and Khonds. The Bhils 


This opinion does not appear to coincide with that expressed by Sir A. 
Cunningham in vol. XXI, p. 93: ‘‘ Still further to the south Ptolemy places 
<‘the Phullitae and the Kondali, whose country is described as Pars Phulli- 
“‘tarum. Phullitae I take to be a Greek name descriptive of the Darna 
“* Savaras, or ‘leaf-clad Savaras,’ one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
‘races in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
*« Agara, which may perhaps be identified with Sagar.” In H.T.Colebrooke’s 
edition cf Amarakésa, Serampore, 1825, p. 252, note j, we read: savarah or 
patrasavarah, wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, &c.). A. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs’ French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Béthlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch, vol. IV, p. 417, stands patragavara, ‘‘ ein 
mit Federn sich schmiickender Savara.’’ Brhatsamhitad, XIV, 10, mentions- 
the Purikadasarnah with saha nagnaparnasabaraih; and Béthlingk calls 
ibidem, p. 574 the Parnasavara, von Blattern lebende Savara, i.e., Savaras, 
who live on leaves; the term occurs also in Markandéya Purana. Some take 
Parna as the name of a people; e.g., Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, who 
translates this passage: Nagna, Parna and Sabara. It is possible that in this 
place three different tribes are enumerated, the Nagna (naked), the Parpa 
and the Sabara: for if two tribes, the Negna-gabara and Parna-sabara, 
i.e, the “naked Sabara’’ and the ‘ leaf-Sabara,’’ are only mentioned, 
in order to prevent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
would have been preferable to the use of the compound in the Instrumental 
Plural, i.e., to nagnaparnasabaraih. I ought also not omit to mention that 
the Sabarah occur ten times in the Brhatsamhita, but only once in the quoted 
place in connection with either xagna or parna. To these remarks I join 
General Sir A. Cunningham’s comments as contained in his 17th vol. pp. 127, 
128: “I think it probable that Colebrooke’s reading of Patra Savaras is 
<¢ erroneous, as Varaha Mihira gives the name of Purza Savara, or leaf-clad 
“Savaras. Waraha places in the south-east quarter, in the territory of the 
“caborigines, the Purikas, the Dasamas, the ‘naked Sabaras, and the Parna 
“ §abaras,”’? and in the south the Sauris and Kirnas. The commentator, 
«however, takes these two names as one, or Sawri-Kirnas, who are probably 
“the people of Hwen Tsang’s Kirna-Suvarna. Professor Kern thinks that 
“¢the Parna Savaras are ‘manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy,’ and he ex- 
‘¢ plains the name as ‘ feeding upon leaves.’ But, as we know that the Juangs, 
“a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to me more probable that the 
“term means ‘ leaf-clad.’? In other places Varaha speaks of the ‘ Savara 
“‘savages,’ (IX, 15), the ‘savage Sabaras and Pulindas’ (IX, 29), and 
“ of various tribes of Sabara savages (XXXII, 15). This last notice must 
‘refer to more than the two tribes of Nagna Sabaras, or ‘Naked Savaras, 
“Cand Parna Savaras, or ‘ Leaf-clad.’ Both Amara and Varaha date about 
«AD. 550.” 

To my previousremarks, I only add that the term @uAAtra, as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Sabaras, who are mentioned by him VII, 1, 80 
near the Ganges; that a word gvadeitai does, I believe, not occur in Greek, 

hough pvaadirns (m) and pvadiris (f) are used in the sense of p¥AAwos, made of 
leaves; that the Phyllitae are distinguished by Ptolemy from the Kandaloz 
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being mostly mountaineers, are called in Kanarese Koracaru 
or Kuruciyar, and a Bhil woman or Koravanji is known in 
Sanskrit as Bhilla stri or Parvatéyi.". Koravaiiji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna is said to have married when 
he stayed in the Raivataka forest.” 


Cairns, cromlechs and stone platforms testify on the tops 
of hills to the presence of the Bhils. Clay horses are, as in 
Southern India, dedicated to the gods. If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaven by 
using them. 


Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
much addicted to thieving, the Bhils can, when they have 
once been won by kind and just treatment, be easily turned 
into useful and trustworthy servants, soldiers, and land 
labourers. Some of their villages show superior cultivation. 
In Nimar and elsewhere they fill the post of hereditary 


and that both cannot be regarded as one nation ‘‘ Phyllitae-Gondali’’ (IX, 
p. 151) or as ‘‘ leaf-clad Savaras”’ (XXI, p. 93) ; that the country of the Kond- 
aliis nowhere described as Pars Phullitarwn; and that the Sabaras are in 
the Brhatsamhita, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 15, not respectively described 
as ‘‘ Savara savages,’’ ‘‘ savage Sabaras and Pulindas,’’ and of ‘‘ various 
tribes of Sabara savages,’’ for we find there in the text dvikdfichabarasidran 
(IX, 15), Sabarapulindapradhvamsakaro (1X, 29) and Tangana-Kalinga-Vanga- 
Dravidih Sabarasca naikavidhah, the Sabaras mentioned, but nowhere as 
Sabara savages. The Sahitya Darpana mentions the different dialects, by 
whom they should be spoken, and indicates that the language of the Abhiras 
and Sabaras should be used by those who gain their living by wood and 
leaves; %.¢., most probably by wood-cutting and leaf-gathering (Abhii 
Savari capi kasthapatropajivisu). We meet here the Sabaras in connection 
with patra. 

Bishop Caldwell advocates in his Comparative Grammar the derivation of 
Bhil from bil, arrow, as he says on p. 464: ‘ Bhillas, probably Bil/as, from 
the Dravidian vi/, bi2, a bow, bowmen.”’ The Bettigoi are also called Bittoi, 
Bittioi, and Bittigoi. Compare Lassen, vol. I, p. 113 (88), and Sherring, 
vol. II, p. 128-9, 284, 291-300, 326; III, 81-84. 

7 See Dalton, pp. 264, 284, 430 and 489. Compare also ‘*‘ An Account 
of the Maiwar Bhils,’’ by Mr. T. H. Hendley, Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 
XLIV, pp. 347-888. 

® The marriage is mentioned in a Kanarese ballad. A commentary of 
the Bharatacampu goes also b the name of Koravaramiyam. 
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watchmen, as the Mhars and Holeyas do in other parts of 
India. 

The chiefs of the Bhils are known as Bhillalas. Some 
Bhil chiefs have assumed the title of Nayak or Naick, as the 
Pallis and Mahars have done. The founder of the Yadava 
Dynasty of Dévagiri bore the name of Bhillama, which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
Bhillamanrpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhils.”* 


Tue PutLinpas. 


Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
customs do the Pallar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 


73 See Mr. T. H. Hendley’s Account of the Maiwdadr Bhils, vol. 44, p. 347, 
ff. : “In the hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops; the 
adoption of Shiva and his consort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness; the construction of stone platforms on which stand blocks smeared 
with red paint ; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblations ; 
the use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Piles of loose stones, . . or mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these are arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. I have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
Khairwara, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length .. The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows :—Heaven 
is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the souls of the dead 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, which can be avoided 
to some extent during life by ascending high hills, and there depositing 
images of the horse—which in addition to reminding the gods of the work 
already accomplished, serve as chargers upon which the soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The Bhil is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills; can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags without slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are brave when trusted, 
and very faithful; they have been looked upon by the Rajputs as wild 
beasts to be hunted down as vermin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselves men. . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Rajput sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The Bhil 
is a merry soul loving a jest.”” About the Bhils read the account of Mr. 
W.I. Sinclair in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, pp. 336-338. 

Colonel Tod mentions Buila on the first table of his Annals. In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p. 802 Pulinda-Dévi is explained as the 
goddess of the Bhil tribe. 

With respect to the Naick title in use among the Bhils, see Dr. Wilson’s 
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resemble the ancient Pulindas, who lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 


In the Aitaréya Brahmana the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras,”! and Matibas, are declared 
to be the offspring of the cursed elder sons of Visvamitra, 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarfish Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing the thigh of the corpse of the 
impious king Véna. The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ramayana fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
banks of the Indus, and even in Ceylon;”* in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhils, 
Sabaras, and Gonds in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabharata, Visnu-, Bhaga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Puranas, the Brhatsarbhita and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of Pultndai agriophagoi,” or 


Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 99: ‘‘ The word Né&, the contraction of Nayak, is 
the common epithet (of respect) used by the lowly Mahars of the Maratha 
country. From the abundance of Nass connected with the Bhills of the 
Baria jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Nakadas.’’ Compare also 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 299: ‘* The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodepoor, in Rewa Kanta, were infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits.’ 
Consult also Indian Antiguary, vol. III, p. 208, on Nakara; Nayak; 
Nayko. 

74 J quote here the derivation of the word Sabara proposed by 
General Sir Alex. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, vol. XVII, 
p. 118: ‘‘The origin of the name of Savara must be sought for outside the 
“language of the Aryas. In Sanskrit Savara simply means a ‘ corpse.’ 
‘¢ From Herodotus, however, we learn that the Scythian word for an ‘ axe’ 
“‘ was Sagaris; andas g and v are interchangeable letters, Saver is the same 
“‘word as Sagar. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the 
«‘ tribes, who were so called, took their name from their habit of carrying 
‘“‘axes. Now it isone of the striking peculiarities of the Savaras that they 
‘fare rarely seen without an axe in their hands.”’ 

75 See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II, p. 101, 469. 

78 TovAtySa: aypiopayo:; Ptol., VII, 1, 64. 
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raw flesh and wild fruits eating Pulindas, as living north of 
the present Barok. 


On Putana, Puuastya, Punéman, &c. 


The previously mentioned names of Pulaha, Pulastya, 
Puloman, &c., bear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resemblance to the name of the Pulayar and Pulindas. Sans- 
krit grammarians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pu/, to be great, and the word Pudlastya 
is also derived from pulas, standing for puras. These deri- 
vations, however, appear too artificial.” 

Pulastya is said to be the father of Agastya and Vigravas. 
Visravas had four sons, AKubéra by Idavida (or Tlavila) 
and Ravana, Kumbhakarna, and Vibhisana by Keésini. The 
saintly civiliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre- 
viously noticed, very closely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Raksasas, being in fact the uncle of Ravana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Ravana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Visnu appearing as Balarama, his 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Rama how to subdue the Raksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Rama in his warfare against Ravana and Bali, 
whose respective brothers Vibhisana and Sugriva joined 
Rama. 

While Ravana is regarded with horror by the Brah- 
mans, Ravanabhét, a Vedic work on Phonetics, is ascribed to 
this Raksasa. His memory is still cherished by the Jains. 


7 Compare the remarks of the Rev. F. Kittel on the root pulai, pule, pole 
and on Pulaha and Pulastya in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII (1879), 
pp. 50, 51. Though I arrived at my conclusions previously to my reading 
Mr. Kittel’s suggestive article, I admit his priority in this respect and gladly 
quote his opinion : ‘‘ The Pallava . . and the Pallavaka, a libertine, a gallant, 
**T do not hesitate to connect with Poleya ; and who knows whether the 
‘ancient Pallava dynasty was not a dynasty of certain Poleyas when still a 
‘* powerful tribe.’’ 
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It is also curious that Ravana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Grammar.” 

Though the Raksasas are described in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Raksasa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth. If 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Raksasas must be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 


Even the Ramayana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency of its 
administration. ‘This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara.’”? If Ravana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa- 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of the names 
Pulastya and Pulayan is at once explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya Ravana opens at all events a new and wide per- 
spective. It thus appears that the mind-born sons of Brahma 
should be taken asthe progenitors of all the different races 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


78 Compare the Andhra Kaumudi in which the Ravaniya, the Telugu 
Grammar ascribed to Ravana, is repeatedly mentioned. 

79 Megasthenes calls the Singhalese Pa/aiogonoi and the Periplus maris 
Erythrei calls Ceylon Palaesimundu. See Lassen’s Ind. Alt., I, p. 240 
(2nd edition) ; compare also Mr. T.W. Rhys Davids in the Indian Antiguary, 
vol, II (1878), p. 286, on Pulastipura. 
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them at first. The degraded condition into which some sank 
was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pu/a must be regarded as a corruption of Palla. 
This change from a to w is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter a changed into w, as in the Sanskrit pala which 
in Tamil becomes pu/ai, but the vowel ais often, especially in 
the North India, pronounced as wu. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon Jivala, 
who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Balvala con- 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pulaha, Pulastya, Puléman, 
&e., with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the Raksasa Ravana suggests as existing between the Brah- 
manical civiliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar, 


CHAPTER VI. 


On THE Patiis, AGNIKULAS, PANnDYAs, VELLALAR, &c. 
The Agnikulas. 


‘Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula- 
tion is represented by the Pad/is. The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, living partly 
as agriculturists in the country and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Vanniyar (warefwr).® 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 


8° This caste includes also the Anuppar, Bailagar, Dévadigar, Kallar, 
Maravar, Masadikar, Bantar, Muppar, Nattambadis, Padaiyaccis, Pariva- 
rams, Sudras, Uppiliyar, Udayar and Vanniyar. According to the last Census 
Report the Pallis number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,295,049 live in the 
Madras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,546, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madras, by the Vellalar with 
1,683,100, and by the Pariahs with 3,223,938 persons, and the whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934,990 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to the Madras Presidency alone. 
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Vahni, fire. Agni, the god of fire, is connected with the 
regal office, as kings hold in their hands the firewheel or 
Agnéyacakra, and the Vanniyar urge in support of their 
name the regal descent they claim, for they contend that the 
Pandya kings belonged to their race. In the north of India 
four races—the Cauhdn, Calukya (Solanki), Pramara, and 
Parthara—similarly claim to originate from Agni, and are 
called Agnikulas. 


The existence of these Fire-races, Agnikula or Vahnikula 
(Vanniyan), in North and South India is a remarkable fact. 
No one can refuse to a scion of a Non-Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Rajaputra, but in so doing we establish at once Aryan 
and Non-Aryan Rajaputras or Rajputs. The Vanniyan otf 
South India may be accepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend ? The modern Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most cases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaceful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil.‘ 


The legend goes that after Parasgurama had swept the 
Ksatriya race from the surface of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah- 
mans were prevented by impious races—Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas—from fulfilling their sacred rites. Vasistha, or 
according to others his great rival Visvdmitra, took eompas- 
sion on the oppressed, and with Indra, Brahma, Siva, Visnu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikunda, /.e., the hollow 
which contained the consecrated fire, on Mount du, the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the sacred water of the 
Ganges. Indra first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling on 


51 Compare p. 75 on the genealogies of the Rajputs. 
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it the water of life, cried : “ War, Mar” “Slay, Slay,” and the 
Paramara, the killer of enemies, appeared. Abu Dhar and 
Ujjain were assigned to him as his territory. Brahma instilled 
his essence into the second image, and throwing it into the 
pit, Caluk or Solanki appeared with a sword in one hand, 
the Véda in the other, and a noose round his neck. He 
received Anhalpur. Siva formed the third figure, and Pari- 
hara rose as an ill-favored black figure armed witha bow. He 
stumbled and was placed as a guardian at the temple gates. 
Nine places of the desert, Marusthalam, were assigned to him. 
Visnu formed Caturbhuja Cauhan, who appeared like him 
Jour-armed, in each arm carrying a peculiar weapon. He 
received Macavati Nagart. ‘These were the ancestors of the 
Agnikulas who destroyed the demon races, and of all the 
thirty-six royal races the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac- 
cording to “ Chand, the great bard of the Chohans.” *? This 
creation “‘ is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
“age of the Hindus” (Tod, ibidem, p. 442). Chohan chro- 
nicles mention Aja as the founder of Ajmere, the mountain of 


82 See for this account Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. II, pp. 440, ff. Visvdmitra 
is here mentioned as the presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 95, 
Vasistha fillsthis place: ‘‘ From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, but 
he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guardian of the 
gate, and thence his name, Prithiha-dwara (portal or door (dwar) of the earth ; 
contracted to Prithihara and Purihara). A second issned forth, and being 
formed in the palm (chaloo) of the hand was called Chalooka. A third ap- 
peared and was named Pramara (the first striker). He had the blessing of the 
Rics, and with the others went against the demons, but they did not prevail. 
Again Vasistha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called 
the gods to aid: and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, 
terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
other, quadriform (chatooranga), whence his name Chohan (chatoor or cha, 
‘four’; Anga, body ’).”’ 

The discrepancies between these two legends are considerable, not only 
so far as the presiding priests are concerned, but also with respect to the order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text the gods them- 
selves take part inthe creation. Caluka or culuka signifies a hollowed hand to 
hold water. Colonel Tod assigns (IJ, p. 441), as above stated, the nondngutl 
Marusthali, or ‘nine habitations of the desert’ to Parihara, while he had 
previously (vol. I, p. 91) allotted the No-hote Maroosthulli to Pramara. 
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Aja. Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mori branch 
of the Pramaras. Uyjayini, the capital of Vikramaditya, is 
assigned to them, and Bhaja Raja, at whose court the Wine 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the Pramara 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans; they are only of interest in this inquiry 
in so far as a connection might be established between the 
Agnikula of the North and the Vanniyar of the South. 


Lassen regards the derivation of the name Pramdara from 
Paramara in the sense of killer of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period. Colonel Tod says: “ that 
“these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
“converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
“ clearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
“close,and . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 
‘* of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
‘‘ before Christ.”—(Vol. I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod’s reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non-Aryan origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned. 


As has already been stated, mention is made by Ptolemy, 
VII, 1, 70, of the Poéruaroi (ITwpovapor), a name which 
Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara.‘! I believe that 
Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain the m 
as a modification of an original », as, e.g., in Vellama for 
Pallava, and to suggest Paravdra as the original form of 
Paramara. 


83 See Lassen’s Ind. Alterth., III, p. 572: ‘Da sein Name sonst Prdmara 
lautet, must jene Erklarung des Namens als eine willkthrliche Dichtung 
gelten.” 

8 See Lassen, ididem, ITT, p. 150: ‘* Von den Porvaroi habe ich schon fru- 
her bemerkt, dass iar Name héchst wahrscheinlich aus dem bekannten, sich 
Pramd@ra nennenden Geschlechte der Rajaputra enstellt ist, welcher in der 
Volkssprache Punyar lautet und in dieser Form weiter yon Pramara entfernt 
ist, als Poryara.”’ 
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I have already connected the Paravari of the Maratha 
country with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the Poruaroi 
with the Pariharas. Whichever derivation is right, we can- 
not be far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
Poruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 
in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravari 
and the Mahars.*° 


One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called Parivadram, which name, if not of Sanskrit origin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravari. 


Under these circumstances the terms Pramdra and Pari- 
hara can be traced to an ancient Dravidian source and 
associated with the Paradas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 


No doubt most of the Rajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
point to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
appearance are found in all large nations which contain 
different classes and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agnikulas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


8 Archaeological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 5. ‘The Porudri, who are 
“‘very probably the same people as the Parihars;”’ ibidem, vol. XXI, p. 93: 
‘¢ To the south of the Bolingae, Ptolemy places the Porwari with their three 
“towns, named Bridama, Tholobana, and Malaita. The people I take to be 
“the Parihar Rajputs, who have occupied this part of the country from a 
‘‘very early date.’’—Mr. McCrindle says in his Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, p. 164: ‘‘ Porouaroi (Porvaroi) :—This is the famous race of 
the Pauravas, which, after the time of Alexander, was all predominant in 
Rajasthana under the name of the Pramaras.” 
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have been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers, and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts according to the last census only 
13,693,439 members against a grand total of 252,541,210.%° 


On THE PALLis. 


A feeling of superiority has of late re-asserted itself 
among the Pallis. The Madras Census Report of 1871 states: 
“ The Vunnias or Pullies are the great agricultural laboring 
“ class of the southern districts. Before the British occu- 
“pation of the country, they were slaves to the Vellalar 
‘and Brahman cultivators; but a large number of them 
“are now cultivators on their own account, or else work the 
“lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
“the net produce with the proprietor.” 8’ With the return 


86 See Madras Census Report of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103-105. ‘‘ It willalso be 
“unnecessary here to go over the old discussion as to how far the caste system 
«* of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may be safely accepted that the 
“¢mags of the people are not Aryan ;- that indeed none of them are Aryan, 
“< except the Brahmans, probably not all of these, for there are several classes 
<¢ or sub-divisions of Brahmans of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of 
“‘ the so-called Hindus may, if they please, call themselves Shudras, but they 
‘are in fact a Dravidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adopted 
‘in avery highly-developed form, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are 
“* found in the four caste system of Menu .. . Of late years, castes have been 
“go infinitely multiplied that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
“precedence, the nwances of rank would be so slight, that the places of the 
“¢ several castes could not be distinguished. But there is no such principle. 
“ Except the members of the admittedly degraded and depressed castes, each 
“ Shadra thinks, or professes to think, his caste better than his neighbour's. 
«©The Shanar claims to be Rajput. The Kammala and Pattnul growl that, if 
‘‘they had their rights, they would be recognised as Brahmans. But in this 
« matter, as in the matter of occupation, modern innovation has had its effect. 
<‘ Wealth means social pre-eminence in the India of 1881, nearly as much as 
“it doesin England. A Shadra millionaire cannot be made a Brahman, but 
‘he can purchase the services of Brahmans. A Brahman cannot eat with 
‘Chim; but this is the Brahman’s loss, for the millionaire’s rice is fair and 
“his ghee unexceptionable.”’ 

81 The Madras Census Report, vol. I, p. 157, continues: ‘‘ Others are 
simply labourers, and many of them, by taking advances from their 
employers, are still practically serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
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of self-esteem and independence the Pallis have not been 
backward in denying such a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at Kancipuram, Sriraigam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimahamuni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
Hkambarésvarasvami-kovil in Kajicipuram, and the censor- 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the chiefs of the Itankai and Valankai, 7.e., of the 
left and right hand people. The Jéatisargrahasara and the 
Jatibhédani/ contain much valuable information on this topic, 
though no critical acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 


It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his- 
torical interest which concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agri- 


themselves from the bondage of the landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They are, as arule, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The Vunnias, like so many of the Sadra castes in the south, are striving to 
prove that their position in the caste system isa wrong one. In 1833 they 
attempted, in Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a 
low caste ; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on the 
ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vunnias at all. There can be 
no doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many Vunnias 
raised themselves to the position of Lolygars, or independent chiefs. The 
term Naichk is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of 
Madura and Tinnevelly were great men not very longago. There are about 
thirty sub-divisions of the Pullies, named chiefly after their different occupa- 
tions, but they may all eat together and some intermarry.’”’ The Census of 
1881, in vol. I, p. 104, says: ‘The Palli, once the Vellala’s slave, is still 
working on the soil as a laborer and often asa proprietor. But the work of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, but hasadvanced, 
and is advancing.”’ 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always be accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men- 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by facts and are tainted by prejudice.*® 


The investigation which I am now making is sine ira 
et studio, and I trust it will be accepted as such by those 
who come within its range. 


The difference which at an early stage divided the Pallar 
from the Pallis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, palayam, while the latter congre- 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named padli 
(uve) or palli (uorefy in contradistinction to the country 
or Palaiyam (urterwo) in Tamil and palemu (a8) in 
Telugu. The feudal chieftains were called after the country 
Poligars.*® The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


88 Compare ‘‘'The Poyakharries versus Meerassidars, or the Revenue 
System of Madras,” by A. Venkatachella Naicker, p. 9. Again, in the third 
place, Mr. Place states that the Pullees were servants of the Brahmins. Any 
thing more untrue could not be stated. The Pullees or Vunneers were not 
the servants of the Brahmins. They were formerly the ruling race of a very 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sharen, Cholen, and Paun- 
dian were all Vunneers, and all the southern and western Poligars and 
Zemindars are, even at the present time, Vunneers; andon p.12: In proof 
that the Pullees or Vunneers were the most powerful and most prevalent 
race in Southern India, there are the boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal ‘‘ wheel of mandate’’ an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneers; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeeveram and in fact 
on the muntapums and other sacred shrines throughout the Chingleput 
district. Whilst the Vellaiars had the mark of a trident on their boundary 
stones, and the boundary stones of the agraharums bore the impression of 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. 

Consult about the Sasanams concerning the Vanniyar Jdtisangrahasara, 
pp- 272, 326, &e. 

89 Pélaiyakkéran in Tamil and Péleg@@u in Telugu. For Palemu, 
encampment, baronial village, occurs in Telugu also the word Telamu. 
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labourers in the country, were, like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town (padi, 
pall, palle, &c.), assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite citizens.” 

The Pallis generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmarqja. In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadéva, of Draupadi, of Krsna, and 
occasionally of Potaraja (also Poturdjv in Telugu and Potappa 
in Kanarese). The head of Iravat, the son of Arjuna and 
Ulapi, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle as an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Maha- 
bharata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Palli is, as a rule, the pujai or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Potardja is a rustic god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, and his wives are known as Gangamma, Polakamma 
or Poléramma (the goddess of small-pox), &e. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per- 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South-Arcot alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadi, and, even 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sub- 
stitute for the wife of the Pandavas. The popularity which 
the latter enjoy among the Jower classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Rama, the favorite hero and divine represent- 


99 Compare the meaning of négara and ndgaraka, citizen, polite, clever, 
from nagara, town, in Sanskrit; with moditinds from moAts in Greek ; and 
urbanus from wrbs in Latin. 


17 
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ative among the Brahmans. It is also remarkable that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the most celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seven Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
these rock temples and rock sculptures of Mamallapuram or 
Mavallipuram are the Rathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pandavas and of their wife Draupadi. Mamallapuram 
or Masvallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahadmallapuram or 
Mahapallipuram, that is, the town of the great Mallas or Pallis, 
both designations being almost identical. And even if 
Mahavallipuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali, he himself, as I have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 42 and 438, should be looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Pallis 
and Pallavas. If we now associate the cult of the Pan- 
davas with these relics at Mamallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 
Pallis are the pwaris of these deified persons at this moment, 
IT believe that a relation has been sufliciently established 
between the Pandavas and the original inhabitants of this 
eountry.”! 


91 See in the Indian Antiquary, vol. II, pp. 190 and 191, the article = 
‘“« Walking through Fire,” by Mr. H. J. Stokes, M.C.S. ‘‘ The situation was 
on an extensive open plain before the village deity Draupatt Amman’s temple. 
The pit lay east and west ; the image of the goddess was placed at the west 
end, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked along the length of 
the pit from east to west.’’ Virappa Vandyan states :—‘‘I was one of the 
‘* eight persons who carried the goddess Draupati Amman to the place where 
‘the fire-treading took place. The fire-pit was a trench about two poles 
“‘long by two strides broad. Six babual trees were cut into faggots and 
‘kindled. Those who trod on the fire were Nachchu, Pajari of Periyan- 
“ oudi, Chidambaram ; Pajari of Angalamman temple at Achchutaman- 
“‘oalam; Ramasami Pillei, Stanika of Draupati Amman of Periyangudi; 
‘‘Saminada Padeyachi of the same place, his brother Subraya; Subba- 
“ nayakkan of Valkei. . .”’ Nagappa Malavarayan states :—‘ I live in the next 
«street to the temple of Draupati.’’. . Nachchu Padeyachi states :—‘‘ Iam 
“Pajari of this temple of Draupati.’’ The practice of fire-treading is 
“connected in some places with a legend of Draupadi .. ., the wife of the 
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In Chingleput and its neighbourhood the Pallis add to 
their name the title of Ndayakar or leader, which term is 
synonymous with the Telugu Na@yadu and the Malayalam 
Nayar. Those in Tanjoreand its neighbourhood prefer the 
Tamil title Padaiydcci (uco1_wr¢8),” army-leader, which has 
the same meaning as Nayakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kuundar (Qeeraa_t or eaoxr_r), I 
connect this word with the root ko, and derive it from konda, 
mountain, and if this etymology is right, it shows that 
these Pallis have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their original habitat. 


Pan@avas.’’—I have mentioned the names of the worshippers, in order to 
prove that they are Pallis (Nayakar) and Padaiyaccis. 

Read also ‘‘ The Village Feast,” by Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. III, pp. 6-9, and ‘‘ Passing through Fire,’’? by Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse, late M.C.S., in the Indian Antiguary, vol. VII., pp. 126-129: 
«« When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
“the fire-walking seemed to be performed (generally in March and June) in 
«most places in honour of Virabhadra, the portentous flame-clad progeny 
‘¢ of Siva, who is especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
“fortune, or else of Dharmaraja, the elder Pandava, to whom there are five 
“hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with whom and Draupadi the 
“¢ ceremony has some particular association. In Ganjam and Maisur it is per- 
“ formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
‘(with aboriginal rites and Siva-worship, Brahmans always disowning it.”’ 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1885 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should be remembered that Draupadi prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mahamallapura I may 
also add that I regard Mallapura as the original form of Mailapur in Madras. 
These names will be considered in the last part of this treatise. 

® The higher castes are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
the expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
be ascribed many expressions which reflect on the language used by Pariahs, 
Pallar, Pallis, and Padaiyaccis. The word Padaiyacci is derived from padai 
and dtci, which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is Padaiyatci, Woo warL_ fA. 

The Rev. Mr. Léventhal of Vellore informs me that the hill-people near 
Vellore insist on being addressed as Gawpdan and Gawndal, and that they 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amma. He tells me also that many 
Pallis adopt now the title Mudaliyar. Occasionally the term Kaundar is 
used by Pulayar and Candalas. 
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The few necessaries which in India suffice to sustain life, 
the simplicity of manners, and similarity of external wants 
ereate a great uniformity in the habits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less differ- 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces oceupied by the kings. Difference in population 
—irrespective of caste, religion, and oceupation—forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even speech does 
not, asa rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions pa//i (palli, halli, §c.) and 
ay (uru, &e.) are applied both to village and town. 


Dir¥ERENT MEANINGS OF THE WORD PAEEI. 


The word Palli has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated country. These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. ‘The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec- 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistic and Jaina, is called palii. 

Everything connected with royalty has the term pa/ii 
prefixed to it in Malayalam as pallikévilakam, a royal palace, 
pallimetta, a royal bed, palliva/, a royal sword, padlivétia, 
a royal chase, &e.°> This expression is very peculiar indeed, 


%3 In Tamil the word pa?Zi is at times also used in the sense of royal, 
thus palliyarai, like the Malayalam paliiyara, denotes the royal bed-chamber, 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pajlis had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words came into use.. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Pra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistiec faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into which it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
towns and temples—Pa//i or Pali—it had found a firm 


abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 


was likewise called Pali after them. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WorDS Panpya, VELLALA, BAaLLALa, 
BuHILLALA. 


The Pallar and Pallis claim, as has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, 7.e., with 
the Pandyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Palla, Palli and Pallava, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pandyas. 


The Pandyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the Pandavas of the North. According to the 
Harivarhsa (XXXII, 123), Pandya, together with Kérala, 
Kola, and Cola, was a descendant of the famous king Dusyanta, 
the husband of Sakuntala and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his adventures for the ASvamédha with 


while padukkaiyarai is the common sleeping room. Compare also about 
halle in the sense of a royal title the Jatiswigrahasara, p. 281. 
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his son Babhruvahana, the king of Manipura, which place I 
have identified with Madura. 

The legend of the king Vijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the Pandavas. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the Pandava 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti- 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Panduvamésadéva, 
married, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakaficana, the daughter 
of Pandu-Sakya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 82 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king.® 

But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation toa northern Ved/alan named 
Madura Péndiyan, who, on his pilgrimage to Ramésvara, 
observed the great fertility of the Dandaka forest and deter- 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
back to the South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, which he called after himself Madura. The neigh- 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Madura Pandiyan 
ruled according to this account 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Can- 
drapandiyan, who reigned 40 years. alayadvajapandiyan 
and Alakapdandiyan are mentioned as the next kings.*° 


84 See my monograph ‘‘On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus,” 
pp. 145-152. 

95 See Lassen’s Ind. Alterth., vol. II, pp. 95-111. 

9 See ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya,’’ by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, in the Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of G. B. and L, 
vol. IIT, pp. 199-242, 1836, reprinted in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, vol. VI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
in the Madras Journal, vol. VI, pp. 217-220. Compare also Rey. William 
Taylor's Oriental Historical Manuscripts, Madras, 1835, in two volumes ; and 
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Though some have proposed to derive the name Pandya- 


his Observations on Professor Wilson’s Historical Sketch in the same volume 
of the Madras Journal, pp. 142-157. H. H. Wilson had said in the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal, vol. III, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal, 
vol. VI, p. 177, that ‘‘an adventurer, named Pandya, of the Velalar or 
‘‘ aericultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
‘‘which his name was afterwards assigned.’? See also Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collections, Introduction, p. 45, and Tamul Books, p. 203 (new edition). 

The Rev. W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, vol. Il, pp. 73, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 35 and 
39, and animadverted on Wilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p. 63), to which charges Wilson replied in his Supplementary 
Note. The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, but maintained (on p. 144) that: ‘‘ Vada désattilulla pandiyane 
“akira velldzhan might have been still better and more accurately rendered 
‘Can ancient agriculturist in (or of) the north country,’’ and (on p. 149) that 
“there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.’’ 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. Aira means here 
‘called,’ for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
Iraimanthirairaeca, the king called Rama, or Sitwiyadkira pencati, the wife 
called Sita. 

The Tamil manuscript in question is the Pantiyamantalam Colamantalam 
pirvikardjacaritravolunku in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections, Tamil Local History No. 4, and 
in W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonné, vol. III, p. 88, No. 2322. On p. 4a the 
Pandiyan is first mentioned as follows: gu9 Gu aiCs¢sG ayor or 
Uirexr 7 Ua») Wacrarror ass TmCoFruTs Soré cio 


named Pandiya, who lived in the northern country.’’ Again on p. 5 b: 
Quug ....wiTFer urerguer Cur WAT STW WM orl weer 
Yoor psgyorw) vewreflo u iecrsgsaggser Cucors sr 
Car oags as wHITYH Quasar mw ogo psQrer ob Cul ® 
Wer ay wo@ 5a) Ui Lenraster y(Lpotr® Laser coofl Gar (Ippati. . 
yaracan Pantiyan per Maturanayaka Pantiyan avan mutal untu pannina 
pattanattukku tan pérai tané vaittu Maturapuri yenrum Maturainakarenrum 
perittu pinnum anékappattanankalaiyum untu panninan); or in English: 


’ Thus this Pandiya king, called Maturapandiyan, having given to the town he 


founded first his own name, and having named it Maturapuri or Maturainagar, 
established afterwards many towns.’’ The founder of the Cola kingdom, 
Tayamin Nalli, is also called a Vellalan, see p. 66. Compare Lassen’s Indische 
Alterth., vol. TI, p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Manual of 
Madura, Part III, p. 44: ‘‘The story of the man of Oude may doubtless 
be found in certain Hindfi writings, but I do not believe it is traditional in 
the country to which it relates. And the Pandya kings of the lunar race 
are commonly believed to be of the Kshatriya, not of the Vellala or any 
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directly from Pandu and some have ventured other explana- 
tions, I believe that none are generally accepted as correct.’ 

I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new conjecture. I suggest that the word 
Pandi (ue), which is specially apphed to the ancient 
kingdom of Madura, and the term Papdiyan (Urergwer), 
which denotes the king who ruled over it, the Pandién, 
TlavSlov of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Pallandi and Pallandiyan. The king of Madura, the Peru- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Pallandiyan, the king of the Pallas, was contracted inte 
Pandiyan as Tiruvallankodu has become Virswankddu, &c. 
Andi (e803) and dndavan (art_wer), ruler, come from 


agricultural caste.’? Compare also Part II, p. 31. Already the Rey. W. 
Taylor has el out that Oude is not mentioned as Pandya’s, but only as 
Rama’shome. Whateveris the right extraction of the Vellalar, they as well 
as their Telugu relatives, the Velamas, regard themselves as Ksatriyas. The 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India, Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnevelly derive their origin from Oude, for he 
says on p. 8: ‘ There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
which in some degree appears to impart an air of probability at least to 
the legend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themselves Gude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe.” 

97 Compare Lassen’s Ind. Alterth., vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell’s 
Introduction to his Comparative Dravidian Grane p. 16: “ The Sanskrit 
Pandya is written in Tamil Pandiya, but the more completely Tamilised 
form Pandi is still more commonly used all over Southern India. I derive 
Pandi not from the Tamil and Malayalam pandu, ancient, though that is 
a very tempting derivation, but—as native scholars always derive the word— 
from the Sanskrit Paxdu, the name of the father of the Pandava brothers, 
This very form Péndya, in the sense of a descendant of Pandu, is mentioned, 
as Lam informed by Professor Max Miller, by Katyayana, the immediate 
successor of Panini.”’ 

9 Compare 4 History of Travancore, by P. Shungoonny Menon, p. 2: 
«“‘Thiruvancode instead of Sreevalumeode.”’ Tiruviddnkddu is a wrong 
conjecture, 

Not far from Tirnvallankodu lies Va2lavankodu, both localities being inti- 
mately connected with each other in the history of Travancore. I have also 
strong reasons to suppose that the name of Tirweangadu near Tellicherry is 
the same as that of Lirwealangadu near Calicut. Both places have celebrated 
temples. That of the latter belongs to the Zamorin. I regard the usual 
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the Dravidian root @/, to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use are more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from dndavan to dndiyun can be easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as a@ndiyan can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to andi. 

The root d/ is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, ¢.g.,in Vallala (Vellala), Ballala, Bhillala, &c., and 
indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Vallas, 
Ballas, and Bhillas, which names were originally identical 
with the name of the Pallas. 


The Vellalan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
Pallan, and though both were originally intimately connected 
with each other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. ‘The relation of the Pallan to the Vellalan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Russia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form cf Vellalan is Vellal. It is 
dialectically changed in Kanarese into Bel/d/ and is applied 
to the landowning agriculturist of Kanara. The Toda words 
Palaj, the milkman or priest, and avild/, herdsman, are 


derivation of vala in Tiruvalangadu from the Sanskrit word valaya, bracelet, 
and the legend connected with this valaya as a later invention. 

Some time ago advised by a friend [ visited Gadwvincéri, a small station 
on the South-Indian Railway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in Guduvajficéri was acquainted with 
these remains. I found them on the slope of a hill near the hamlet 
Vallancéri, whence the old now deserted village Pallaficéri was pointed out 
tome. I was further told that Gaduvaficéri was formerly called Putuvaficéri 
or New Vaficeri. In this case Vaficéri should be regarded as a contraction 
of Vallaiicéri. 

Sir A. Cunningham identifies in vol. IX, p. 56 of the Arch. Surv. of 
India, Bandogarh with the Balantipurgon of Ptolemy ; and this derivation is 
repeated in vol. XXI, p. 92: ‘‘ Mr. Carlleyle also suggests that Ptolemy’s 
“fort of Balantipurgon, which I have identified with Bando-garh, may have 
“derived its name from the Balands.”’ : 

_ % See note 16 about Subrahmanya being called Palani Andi or Palani 
Anduvar. 
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the produce which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malayalam vel/anmai or vellayma. 
The Tamil word Vel/dnmai is a compound of Vella] and 
mai, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means Vellalan- 
ship or the occupation and position of a Vellalan or culti- 
vator. It may perhaps. be necessary to add that the terms 
Vellalan and Vellinma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between the 
Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
Vellalan from velldnmat, i.e., the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Ved/ajan is the Velama (Vellama), and if ved- 
lanmai, agriculture, were derived from a common Dravidian 
root, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi- 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where we 
find words like Adpw denote a cultivator and ségu cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grand-seigneur, in the Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu Rajas belong to the Velama 
casté. The identity of Velama and Pallava has been already 
established by me. The Vel/d/ar of Malabar are called 
Nayar, which word means, as we have seen, ru/er. This 
circumstance is very significant, as the term Vellalan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a ruler.!° 


100 The derivation of VelZénmai is very uncertain. The Tamil pandits 
propose different explanations, a sure indication of their uncertainty. Some 
derive the word from vé2, benefit, and wish to write it accordingly Vélda- 
mai; others prefer VelZam, abundance, &. The Vellalar are cultivators. 
Cultivation is in India generally divided into dry cultivation, which is 
applied in higher levels and in places which depend entirely on the rain- 
fall, and into wet cultivation, which is carried on by means of frrigation 
chiefly from tanks. These two kinds of cultivation are called in Tamil 
puncey (or pureai) and nancey (sarQew or naicey), in Telugu metta and 
pallam from pallam, plain, and in Kanarese Jetta and halla. Pul and nat 
mean bad and good; pufcey isa sterile field for dry grains and naficey & 
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The name of the Ballalas is well known by the dynasty 
which brought it into prominence, and to which I have 
alluded previously. 


rice field. The Telugu and Kanarese expressions denote high land and low 
land. The high land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
than the well-irrigated low land. Veddam in Tamil, Veidwva in Telugu, and 
Bolla in Tulu denote as in the other Dravidian languages flood and inundation. 
No inundation can be without water, and in Malayalam Vel/am seems to 
mean also water, but this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Telugu. 
Mr. Nelson has in his laborious Manual of Madura first proposed to derive 
Vellanmai from vellam and dpmai. He says in Part II, p. 31: ‘‘ The Tamil 
“mode of spelling the word Vellalan is Oq@aran oreo ; and as Vellanmei, 
“Qacrarmewremto, is the word commonly used to express the act of 
“cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), it is but natural to 
“infer that Vellalan means a cultivator or irrigator of rice fields, rather 
‘“‘than aman of a particular tribe or country.’’ This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson credit for 
it ; but it is not known to the Tamil pandits whom I have consulted, and is 
repudiated by them. Dr. Gundert, who gives in his Malayalam and English 
Dictionary water as a meaning of vel/am, does not connect it with the word 
vellanmai which he places under vellan, a true man. Vellénmai is also in 
Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary not derived from ‘‘ vellam an 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, a strong current.’’ It cannot be denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive vellanmai from vellam and dumai, but 
as vellanmai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
this name would be inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owing to the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from Pallan and d/an as 
the master of the Pallar or agricultural Jabourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by the Tamil and Malayalam 
term Vellatti, a slave girl, a female servant. The meaning of this expression 
has not been explained so far as my knowledge goes, but is clear, if it is con- 
sidered to denote a Palla woman, a woman of the servile class (wor or + 
9). In this particular instance atti signifies woman in general, as 
al does also occasionally mean servant or slave. - Atti occurs in a similar, 
thouzh more respectable, sense in manaiyatti, housewife, and pentdtti, 
wife. The feminine of Velldlan is Velldlacci. The truth of the saying 
Usus tyrannus manifests itself peculiarly in this case. I may add that 
even my derivation of Vellanmai contains the word d@pmai as formed from 
al + mai. 

The Purana of Tirukalukunram near Chingleput, also known as Paksi- 
tirtham, mentions 24 classes of Vellalar. They are generally divided in 
three great sections in Gangakulatar, Indrakulatar, and Mankulatar. Of the 
63 Alvar 13 are Vellalar. Mr. Nelson has in his Manual on pp. 27-87 
collected a great deal of information about them. Compare also “ Notes 
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The Bhillalas are the chiefs among the Bhillas or Bhils, 
some of whom are regarded as the offspring of Rajput men 
and Bhil women.!°! 


The similar formation of all these words tends much to 
prove the correctness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of Pandiyan as Pallandiyan is 
identical with that of Vellélan, the legend which assigns 
to the Velldlan, who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pdandiyan or of ruler 
of the Pallas, may be considered as by no means irrelevant 

evidence in support of my theory. 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to prove the 
antiquity of the Gauda-Dravidian race in India, especially 
so far as its Dravidian branch is concerned. The second 
part of this discussion will treat of the Gaudians. 


In following the ramifications of the Dravidian popula- 
tion throughout the peninsula, I hope I have been able to 
point out the connection which exists between several tribes, 
apparently widely different from each other. I have tried 
thus to identify the so-called Pariahs of Southern India with 
the old Drayidian mountaineers and to establish their rela- 
tionship to the Bhars, Brahuis, Mhars, Mahars, Paharias, 
Parayvari, Paradas and others; all these tribes forming, as it 
were, the first layer of the ancient Dravidian stratum. In 
addition to this I trust to have shown that all such different 
tribes as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Ballas, Bhillas and 
others are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian race, the 
derivation of whose name from Tirwnala, as proposed by me, 
must, if established, also add some strength to my theory. 


on Castes in Southern India,’’ by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. IIL (1874), pp. 287-289. 

As Palemu is identical with Velany, baronial village, so is Velama 
originally synonymous with Palegadu. About the Vellamas compare Rey, 
Jobn Cain’s article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII, p. 216. 

lol Compare also Indian Antiguary, vol. III, p. 208, and IV, pp. 338 
and 389. 
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Moreover I have endeavoured to demonstrate how much that 
is now considered Aryan in name and in origin must be 
regarded as originally Dravidian. 

The various principal Dravidian tribes who live scattered 
over the length and breadth of the vast Indian continent are, 
in order to establish their mutual kindredship, separately 
introduced into this discussion. This method may create in 
the minds of some readers an impression that the several 
topics are somewhat disconnected, but the necessity of this 
arrangement will become manifest in the continuation of 
this treatise. Where there is so much room for conjecture, 
it is easy enough, of course, to fall into error, and I shall be 
prepared to be told that many of my conclusions are errone- 
ous and the hypotheses on which they are built fanciful. 

Though much of what I have written may be shown to 
be untenable, I shall yet be satisfied if, in the main, I 
establish my contention, and I shall deem myself amply 
repaid for my labour if I succeed in any degree in restoring 
the Dravidian to those rights and honours of which he has 
so long been deprived. 

My errors, too, may not be without use, if, like stranded 
vessels, they serve to direct the explorer, warning him away 
from those shoals and rocks that beset the enquirer in his 
search after truth. 


System of Transliteration. 
ieekh,)ogh, nh, h, h,_a, 
emcha ein). 1.85. y, 1 
t, th, d, dh, n, §, r, f, 
pated. dh, n, s, 1). 
Eph b, bh, mm, h,v, u; w, 01”; 0, au. 
Anusvaram; r, 1, l, are peculiar to the Dravidian 

languages. 


i @) 


e,)” 6, al. 


yey 


102 Used in Dravidian languages, See also note 1 on p. 81. 
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Pandyan Coins. 


(By THE Rev. JAMES E. TRACY, m.a., 
Tirumangalan, Madura District.) 


THosE who have been able to examine the recent volume of 
the International Numismata Orientalia, in which Sir Walter 
Elliot has gathered up the results of his many years numis- 
matic research, will be gratified to see how large a number 
of previously unpublished coins, especially of the copper 
series, are there figured and described. Many of them have, 
indeed, long been well known to such numismatists as are 
favorably situated for the study of South Indian coins, but it 
is much that they have at last been put before the numis- 
matic public, so that comparison and discussion may, if pos- 
sible, focus upon them light, which would otherwise remain 
scattered, and also that other workers in the same line may 
have before them the results thus far attained. Some coins 
of the Pandyan and neighbouring dynasties of South India 
have been brought to light since the collections of Sir Walter 
Elliot were made, or, if represented in his cabinets, have, at 
least, not been published by him. It is quite possible that 
these also may throw some light, either directly or indirectly, 
upon the subject. 

The coins of the Pandyans may be variously classified, 
either into typical series having reference to the ruling type 
or symbol employed, e.g., fish type, boar type, elephant type, 
Ceylon-man type, &c., or into periodic series, as earlier and 
later, having reference to the age as indicated by the inserip- 
tions, or as shown in the general style and appearance of 
the coins. The latter is perhaps the better classification, and 
is the one adopted by Sir Walter Elliot, who pronounces the 
earliest known Pandyan coins to be those which haye only 
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one symbol, that of the fish, and which have their inscriptions 
only in Nagari. These he places in the eighth or ninth 
century. All other types he refers to a later period. The 
change from the fish type to the Ceylon type he finds to 
have been subsequent to the well-known invasions of Rajen- 
dra Chola, and concludes “that the change took place some- 
where about the eleventh or twelfth century.’’?! The latter 
conclusion is abundantly supported and beyond controversy, 
but the former seems to have been less fully established, 
since coins are at hand which have for their only symbol 
the fish, and yet have changed from Nagari to Tamil as the 
language of their inscriptions. An example of this is a coin 
of (Garsourrotoer) Kothanda Raman. I it be said that 
such coins are only later imitations of the coins of an earlier 
period, it may be replied that the style of the Tamil letters 
is consistent with that of the alphabets taken from the earliest 
Tamil inscriptions, and it may be further urged that no 
sufficient reason is apparent to account for such a reversion 
in style. Further search for, and comparison of, coins of 
this period will lead to safer conclusions than can now be 
arrived at. 

The object of the present paper is to bring forward two or 
three evident corrections on the readings of Sir Walter Elliot, 
and to publish such coins of the Pandyan series as have not 
heretofore been put before the numismatic public. All the 
coins now figured are of the later period; all are of copper ; 
and all were found in the Madura district. Of nearly all, 
a very few duplicates are available for exchange. 

Referring to Sir Walter Elliot’s volume, I call atten- 
tion first to Pl. III, figs. 136, 137, p. 152 F, which are 
read Samara Kolahala. This reading is plainly incorrect. 
Whatever the reading should be, it certainly cannot be that. 


The coins are not uncommon: there is a third in the series 


which is not figured by Sir Walter Elliot, in which the read- 


1 Sir W. Liot : ‘‘ Coins of Southern India,” p. 119. 
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ing is the same as in the two figured ; and a comparison of 
several very clear specimens in my cabinet convinces me 
that the reading of all three is the same and should be 
awor recorurorer Ella Nagarai Alan Ruler of all cities, 
just as in Sir Walter Elliot’s Pl. IV, fig. 139, the legend is 
read Korkai Andar. 


Again, Sir Walter Elliot’s Coin, Pl. [V, fig. 144, p. 
152 HE, and p. 127, is read “ Tirumala?” I have a fine 
specimen of this coin in which the legend is complete, and 
reads, clearly and without doubt, SeSccrwer Jagavira- 
r4man in three lines, the last line of which shows the “ uw ” 
which suggested, but wrongly, the gue Tirumala of the 
letter-press and catalogue. 


Once more Sir Walter Elliot’s coin, Pl. IV, fig. 147, pp. 
152 G. and 124-5 is read on the authority of Dr. Caldwell, 
Ka4yal. With all due modesty in the presence of such an 
authority, I feel confident from the specimens of the same 


coin in my cabinet, that the reading should be corrected to 
eduyerruoer Kaliyuka Raman. 


So much by way of correction. Of omissions it would be 
ungracious to speak where so much has been included, but 
one could wish that some of the coms more recently brought 
to light might have found a place in Sir Walter’s beautiful 
plates. They might not, perhaps, add much immediate and 
direct information, but would aid somewhat as incentive to 
still further investigation. I wish somebody competent to do 
so would prepare a catalogue gathering up each and every 
type of known Pandyan coin which has been published at 
any time, giving references to plates and letter-press. We 
should know then how to take inventory of our present 
information. 

The coins now figured are as follows :—Fig. 1. Obverse.— 
Sitting Singalese-Chola figure. Before the face of the figure 
is the Tamil legend 4s Piithala, and below the legend 
two small figures of fishes: around all a border of dots. 
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Reverse.—The standing Ceylon-man with hanging lamp 
in right hand and under the left hand the ankusam or ele- 
phant goad. 

This name does not occur either in the lists of Pandyan 
kings; in any known inscription ; nor have I been able to 
hear of any tradition bearing upon it. 

Fig. 2. Obverse.—Inscription in Tamil Can Ser amines 
Kothanda Raman in three lines, and covering the whole 
field. Above the inscription a figure, perhaps for ornament. 

Reverse.—Sceptre, between two fishes; above the sceptre 
the crescent moon : dotted border. 


The name occurs neither in lists nor inscriptions, but 
is one still in common use among the people. This coin 
belongs to the period before the invasion from Ceylon and 
the subsequent introduction of the Ceylon type of coins. 
The forms of the letters on the obverse, it will be noted, are 
similar to those bearing date in the eleventh century. They 
correspond very nearly with those given in Burnell’s South 
Indian Paleography, Pl. XVIII, and are clearly older than 
those in his Pl. XIX. 


Fig. 3. Obverse.—Inscription in Tamil seu) s77TWer Kali- 
yuga Raman occupying the whole field; above, the same 
ornament as appears above the inscription in fig. 2. 

Reverse. —' Two foot-prints indicating the worship of 
Vishnu; above them the sun and moon, and to the right a 
letter or numeral indicating perhaps the year of the reign. 
Around all a border of dots. 

Name unknown in inscriptions, lists, or tradition. 


Fig. 4. Obverse.—Legend in Tamil seSuje7riw Kaliyuga 
Rama, same as in fig. 3, above the sceptre and two fishes. 
Reverse.—Ceylon-type of figure. 


Fig. 5. Obverse-—Legend in Tamil 6vG@earer Kulasé- 
karan above the conventional sceptre between two fishes. 
Reverse.—Ceylon-type figure. 
19 
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Kulasékara’s name is the first given in the Sthala Purana 
list. It occurs also m the Vikramangalam inscriptions, 
where he is said to have ascended the Pandyan throne about 
the year corresponding to A.D. 1200 and to have ruled 
about 13 years. The Ceylon type reverse seems to confirm 
the supposition that the Kulasékara of this coin “ must have 
been a successor of the king of the same name who was 
conquered and then restored by Parakrama.”’ ? 


Fig. 6. Obverse.—A dwarfed sitting Singalese-Chola 
figure having before its face the Tamil legend 9D¢7@ aru ar 
Sokulaman. Below the legend are too little fishes similar 
to those shown in fig. 1. 

Reverse.—The conventional Ceylon figure. 

Another name unknown to lists, inscriptions and tradition.* 


Fig. 7. Obverse.—Legend in Tamil @vGeerer Kulasé- 
karan; above, a small figure probably the tutelary deity of 
the sovereign. This figure has on one side of it the anku- 
sam, and on the other the chamara or switch of horse-tail 
used as an emblem of royal dignity. 

Reverse. —Ceylon-figure. 

This coin, as well as the one which follow, belong, doubt- 


less, to the same Kulasékaran referred to above in econnec- 


tion with fig. 5. 

Fig. 8. Obverse.—The Tamil legend @»Geer Kulasé- 
kara above the conventional sceptre between two fishes. 

Reverse.—Elephant to left within a border of heavy dots. 

In another specimen which I have, nearly the whole of 
the body of the elephant appears, and above it is a legend in 
four letters, not Tamil, which I have not been able to read 
myself, nor have I been able to find any one who eould aid 
me in so doing. 


* Sewell: ‘‘ Dynasties,’’ p. 82. 
* This coin was alluded to, but neither described nor figured in Captain 


R. H. Campbell Tutnell’s “ Hints to Coin Collectors,’’ in the last number of 
this Journal. 
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Fig. 9. Obverse-—Two fishes perpendicular; between them 
a sceptre of peculiar form, and above the sceptre, the moon. 
The legend in Tamil is in five letters peculiarly arranged. 
The first two letters are on opposite sides of the margin ; 
then the third, fourth, and fifth letters follow the first in 
consecutive order around the margin, reading from left to 
right. The legend is Souasrs Visvanatha. 

In the Government Central Museum is a specimen of this 
coin in which the order of the same letters is differently 
given. The coin is the first in which the Sanscrit form of 
S is used as if it had become a recognized Tamil letter. 

Reverse.—Ceylon-man. 

This Visvanatha was the first of the Nayak rulers of 
Madura (1559-1563). He took the country from his father 
Nagama, who as the successful general of the Vijayanagar 
king had already subdued it, and himself proceeded to 
administer it with credit to himself and advantage to the 
country. Though entirely independent of Vijayanagar, 
he always owned a. nominal allegiance to that sovereign. 
His reign is memorable as the period from which the modern 
architectural works which distinguish the city of Madura 
date. 

Fig. 10. Obverse.—Two fishes perpendicular : between 
them a tall standard having probably some sacrificial signifi- 
eance. 

Reverse.—A bull or dragon, having before it a sacrificial 
lamp from which flames are rising: above the lamp an 
indiscriminate object perhaps meant for another bull or 
dragon. 

Probably refers to some threatened invasion or to some 
famous religious discussion or revolution. 

Fig. 11. Obverse.-—Recumbent bull upon a platform; 
above, the moon : and on either side tall standing lamps. 

Reverse.—The same as obverse, except that two parallel 
fishes placed in opposite directions are substituted for the 
recumbent bull. 
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This coi and the one which precedes it are sharp in 
outline and vigorous in execution. They seem to me to 
belong to a period perhaps a century earlier than the 
Singalese invasion. 

Fig. 12. Obverse—Three fishes placed in a perpen- 
dicular position, with the moon above them. 

Reverse.—Plain. 

This coin, of which I have never seen a duplicate, must, 
I think, belong to an earlier period than the others figured 
on this series. With perhaps a single exception, it is the 
only Pandyan coin upon which ¢hree fishes are figured. 

Fig. 13. Obdverse..—Two fishes and sceptre in upper part 
of field with bow to right and dagger to left: below, horse 
standing to left. 

Reverse.—Ceylon type. 


Fig. 14. Obverse.—Sitting Ceylon figure with a Tamil 


legend #54 Sundara. 

Reverse.—Ceylon type. 

Fig. 15. Obverse—One fish, horizontal, head to left: 
below, in two lines, the Tamil legend «#5257 Sundarara 
(jah). 

Reverse.— Ceylon type. 

The last two coins belong doubtless to the same Sundara, 


who was otherwise known as Kin and who was probably the 
most eminent of the line. 
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Notes on Printing on Eastman’s 
Bromide Paper. 


(By J. A. D. LLOYD, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) 


Tun delicate negatives full of detail are most suitable for 
printing on this paper; in fact such a negative as might be 
considered too thin for albumen paper, would be about right 
for gelatino bromide. The meta-bi-sulphite developer is 
eminently suitable for these negatives. It is made as 
follows: 
Pyro, 1 part, 
Meta-bi-sulphite of potash, } part, 
Water fill up to 10 parts. 
‘ Carbonate of potash, J part, 
B. ; Meta-bi-sulphite of potash, 4 part, 
Water fill up to 10 parts. 

Both solutions are 10 per cent., so that 10 minims may 
be said to contain one grain either of pyro or potash. For 
an Ilford ordinary plate each ounce of developer should 
contain 2 grains of pyro and 2 grains (to start with) of 
potash, the latter to be increased as required. No bromide is 
required, and no acid to preserve the pyro. Both solutions 
keep remarkably well. With this developer, and an exposure 
one-half longer than usual, a fine, delicate, negative, brim- 
ful of detail, can be secured. Such a negative looked at by 
transmitted light, reflected from a sheet of white paper (laid 
on the table), should show all gradations of density, and at 
the same time detail, even in the deepest shadows. 


A. 
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A Hinck’s kerosine wall-lamp, with an one-inch wick, is 
as good a light to print by as any. Day light is too quick, 
and in consequence unmanageable. Remove the globe and 
reflector, if it has one, and keep the chimney only in place. 
The oil should be of the best, and during exposure it should 
burn at its brightest. Place the lamp on a table, and, at a 
distance of two measured feet, lay down a couple of books, 
so as to make a platform about 2 inches high for the printing 
frame to stand on. Spread a sheet of white paper between it 
and the lamp to reflect the light, and, when all is ready, turn 
the lamp down as low as possible. It will still give quite 
sufficient light whereby to load the printing frame, and be 
quite safe, especially if ones back is turned to it, or a screen 
intervened, whilst making the transfer of the sensitive sheets. 

A negative, such as has been above described, having 
been put into the frame, and backed by a sheet of bromide 
paper is placed on the platform of books, and the light is 
turned up to its brightest. Now, looking at the negative by 
this light and in this position, the greater part of the picture 
will, to some extent, be discernible, owing to the negative 
being so thin ; if so, try 30 seconds’ exposure, or, if part only is 
visible, try 45, or even 60 seconds as the case may be. Time 
up, turn down the light, and remove the paper. At first 
one print only should be taken, until it has been seen by 
development whether or not the exposure has been correct. 
A book ruled for the purpose should be kept, showing the 
exposure given to each negative, not only for future reference, 
but also for comparing a negative about to be printed, with 
those of which the time of exposure has already been ascer- 
tained, After a short time it will be easy to tell at a glance 
what the necessary exposure should be. The distance of 2 feet 
is given as being a good medium one, and for no other special 
reason. It must, however, be borne in mind that the time of 
exposure increases or decreases according to the relative 
square of the distance. For instance, a dense negative that 
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would require 4 minutes’ exposure at 2 feet distance from 
the light, would only take one minute at one foot, so that it 
would save time, and consequently be more convenient to 
print it at this distance. Again, an extra thin negative that 
would take 4 seconds’ exposure at 2 feet distance would be 
more manageable, if given 16 seconds at 4 feet. On this 
principle a pleasing effect may often be given to an other- 
wise hard looking horizon, by placing the negative during 
exposure in a sloping position, so that the foreground, by 
being nearer to the light, gets more boldly printed than 
the distance. 

The formule and instructions enclosed by the makers in 
each packet of this paper, should be carefully followed. 
Avoirdupois weight and wine measure being used in America, 
their one ounce contains 7,000 grains, and the quart 16 
ounces. The quantities given are as near as possible—one 
part oxalate to three parts water, and one part iron sulphate 
to two parts water; or, what is the same thing practically, 
they are saturated solutions at 60° F. When making up 
the iron solution, the water should be acidulated before the 
iron is added, this will often correct any slight oxidation the 
erystals may have, and give a solution free from brown tinge. 
Sulphuric or citric acid seem to have a more marked effect 
this way than acetic acid. or landscape negatives, where 
contrast is wanted, the quantity of bromide should at least 
be doubled, but where contrast is already secured, as in build- 
ings, rocky scenery, &c., the quantity recommended in the 
printed instructions will be ample ; if ordinary acetic acid, ‘.e., 
“ glacial” at 30° F. is used, double the quantity must be given. 
Development must of course be done in non-actinic light. 
A kerosine hand chamber-lamp, or piano candlestick, with a 
jacket of two folds of golden fabric slipped over it, is as good 
a light as any. The paper is first immersed in a tray of 
clean water, care being taken that it is completely covered. 
This can be done either by pouring water on to any unwetted 
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portions, or by pressing it down with a clean feather. 
Whilst it is soaking, the developer may be mixed. Three- 
quarters of an ounce will, after a little practice, be found 
sufficient to develop a whole plate print. As soon asthe paper 
has become limp, it may be transferred to the developing tray, 
but before lifting it, rinse and wipe the fingers. This is most 
essential, for the slightest trace of chemical causes black 
stains. A bowl of water, and a cloth should be placed handy 
for this purpose, and should be used each time before a print 
is fingered. 

The paper having been laid in the developing dish, drain 
a few seconds, and then pour over it the developer. Aftera 
few seconds, the darkest shadows should begin to appear and 
then, to use the words of the instructions, the picture should 
come up slowly, strong, clear, and brilliant. 'Towards the end, 
the action of the developer increases greatly in rapidity, 
and continues its action even whilst the developer is being 
drained off, so that at this stage it must be very carefully 
watched. When about dark enough, pour off the developer, 
drain a few seconds, and then flood with the clearing solution, 
using just enough to well cover the print. An ounce will be 
about the right quantity for a whole plate print. Much, 
however, depends on the size of the dish, which should 
be a quarter of an inch only larger than the paper. Tin 
dishes are as good as any: with a coat or two of black Japan 
varnish they are quite safe even for developing negatives. 
After rocking half a minute, reverse the print; in another 
half minute pour off, and repeat the operation. This must be 
done three times, taking care that all minute air bubbles 
have disappeared, and that the paper is thoroughly flooded 
each time. The print can then be laid on a sheet of glass and 
thoroughly rinsed both sides under a tap, after which it can 
be put into the print washer until the whole batch are ready 
for fixing. During development, it will be seen whether 
or not the exposure has been correct: if the picture comes 
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out slowly and the development is completed within, say, 
two and-a-half minutes, it will have been about correct; 
if it comes out too slowly, the time will have to be in- 
creased ; if, on the other hand, the picture by appearing too 
rapidly, gives indication of over exposure, the time must be 
decreased. Too rapid development can be at once checked 
by the addition of a dram of water. It will then proceed 
satisfactorily to the end. Ifa batch of, say, six prints have 
been printed off and are to be developed, half the developer 
used for the first print may, provided it has not been diluted, 
be poured away, and half fresh added for the next. In this 
way two and-a-half ounces of developer will be quite suffi- 
cient to develop six prints, this quantity having been mixed 
before development is commenced. 

The prints will now be ready for fixing in the hypo. 
It is as well not to touch either the hypo bottle or dish 
until they are wanted, for the slightést trace of this chemical 
will stain the whole batch of prints. A convenient way of 
making up this bath is to fill up a bottle of the crystals with 
boiling water. It cools so quickly that there is no fear of 
breaking the bottle. After well shaking, nearly the whole 
will be dissolved. The liquid is then passed through a filter 
into a clean bottle, which is labelled ‘‘ Hypo Sat. Sol.” 


~ One ounce of this added to 4 ounces of common water will 


be the fixing bath (one to five), of which one ounce will 
safely fix one 8} x 64 print, but as it is best to cover them 
well, 12 ounces may be used at one fixing for six prints, and 
be used twice over for two batches, each of six prints. After 
this it will have become discolored, and exhausted, and may 
be thrown away. After the prints have been in the hypo 10 
minutes, the yellow jacket of the lamp may be lifted off and 
they may be examined. By this time all the yellow bromide 
of silver should have been dissolved out, and the high lights 
appear pure white. After this, another 10 minutes in the 


hypo will be sufficient. They may then be taken out one by 
20 
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one, well rinsed under a tap as described before, and put into 
the washing trough. Two hours in running water will be 
enough, provided they are not allowed to adhere to each 
other, and the water has ample play between them. As 
good a way to dry them as any isto hang them up by a 
corner to a cord by means of the ordinary wooden clips sold 
for the purpose, or by pin hooks. When the prints are dry, 
it greatly improves their appearance to press them between 
smooth: card boards in a letter press, or if that is not avail- 
able, to press them for a couple of hours in the printing 
frame. They can then be trimmed in the ordinary way with 
a ‘cutting-shape’ and sharp penknife on a piece of plate 
glass. Any defects may be touched up with a peneil. 

One of the simplest and most effective washing troughs, 
which may be made by the bazaar tinman, is a circular pan 
16 inches in diameter (or smaller for half plate-prints) with 
upright sides 4 inches high. The outlet is from a half-inch 
diameter hole in the side, at bottom, to which is soldered 
a tin pipe, running up outside to within an inch of the brim, 
where it ends in a short spout, so that the pan must be full 
to within an inch of the top, before the flow can commence, 
the water being drawn from the bottom. In fact it is like 
a syphon, only with the long leg cut off a little below the 
bend. 

A hole about three-eighth of an inch diameter is made 
anywhere in the side of the pan one inch from the brim 
to admit a tin nozzle, the pomt of which has an opening 
of about one-sixteenth of an inch; the large end being of 
sufficient size to fit tightly into an India rubber tube, the 
other end of which is either attached to a tap, or is made to 
act as a syphon froma tub. The nozzle should enter the pan 
at an oblique angle ; experience will soon show which is the 
best position. The prints will then revolve, allowing the 
flow of water to play freely between them. If any of these 
should catch the projecting nozzle, so much the better, the 
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detention will be for a few seconds only, and result in a 
“general post” or shufiling of the whele batch. 


Addenda. 


The ordinary groved tank “ plate-washer ” can also be 
used for washing prints most effectively. Plain glass plates, 
or what is still better diaphragms of galvanized wire netting 
(two-inch mesh) are placed in every other grove, and the 
prints to be washed are inserted between them. 

This arrangement is better than the circular trough 
above described for the C quality paper, as the latter is apt 
to float on the surface, and in consequence, when several 
sheets are in the trough at one time, they often adhere to each 
other. They can be kept wholly immersed in this “ plate- 
washer” by laying a strip of glass about one inch wide across 
the top of the diaphragms. When using a syphon plate- 
washer it is better if the syphon is not allowed to act. This 
can easily be prevented by making a minute air hole in the 
top of the bend of the syphon tube. A steady flow of water 
will then be secured, and the plates or prints will always be 
covered; with the syphon at work, they are a great portion 
of the time out of water. 
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Revised List of Antiquities in the 
Chicacole Talug. 


(By tHE Rey. J. R. HUTCHINSON.) 


Tuer Chicacole taluq is one of considerable interest from 
an archeological point of view. Here, of old time, was the 
seat of government of the Kalinga dynasty, one of the most 
ancient of India’s kingdoms; here are still to be seen the 
remains of a fort, of which mention is made in the Vishnu 
Pwrana and Maha Bharata, and here are some of the most 
curious of the ancient and rather infrequent rock cuttings of 
the plains. 

The following list is prepared after a five years’ acquaint- 
ance with the taluq (which is not large), and may be 
depended upon as accurate. The writer has in nearly every 
instance verified the description by personal examination. 
It does not, however, purport to be a complete list. Time 
will undoubtedly disclose many more objects of interest. 

Andavaram.—Fifteen miles north-east of Chicacole. In- 
scription on stone slab near site of old Saiva temple; old 
Telugu character. 

Arasavilli—One mile east of Chicacole. Temple of 
Sirya Nardyana-miarti, fabled to have been founded by the 
God Indra ; two inscriptions in old Telugu characters. 

Balaga.—One mile north of Chicacole on east bank 
of river. A math dedicated to Jagannathasvami, richly en- 
dowed, founded in A.D. 1693. For further information see 
Sewell’s Lists. 

Bhairi.—Kight miles north-east of Chieacole on right 
bank of Vamsadhara river. Temple, two centuries old, 
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erected over three images, said to have been washed down 
in a flood; no known inscription. 

Biravilli.—Hight-and-a-half miles north-east of Chi- 
eacole. A temple erected some 200 years ago by ‘“ Gajapati 
Maharajah”; no known inscriptions. 

Kalingapatam.—Situated at mouth of Vamsadhara river. 
The supposed ancient capital (Halinganagara) of the kingdom 
of Kalinga ; remarkably barren of objects of antiquarian 
interest. It is said that the ancient city lies beneath the 
sea, and that masses of masonry are sometimes washed up 
by the waves; but this statement should be received with 
caution, as facts do not seem to bear it out. A low mound 
near the present town, now traversed by a high road and 
partly appropriated as a cemetery, is more probably the site 
of the ancient town. The country immediately surrounding 
this mound is low, and I am of opinion that the mound 
itself was at one time enclosed by an extensive moat. The 
mound is being rapidly dug away and used for road-making. 
In composition it is a mixture of fine fragments of bricks, 
tiles, and country pottery, bound together by a blackish soil, 
and remarkably free from stones of large size. Small gold 
coins, of two sizes, are found upon the surface of this mound 
after heavy rain, by which they are washed out. The 
smaller coins are very tiny, being no larger than a chilly 
seed. The larger ones are about twice this size. The writer 
has a number in his possession, two of which he has succeeded 
in identifying as coins of the Kalinga rajahs. They bear 
the seal of these kings, a Nandi. The other coins seem to be 
of various countries. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the south-west of this 
mound is another of less circumference but greater height, 
called Jagatti-metta, apparently the site of an ancient 
temple, though no remains are now visible. I am inclined 
to think, from the conformation of the ground, that this 
second mound was at one time within the limits of the 
ancient town. 
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The “five stone images worshipped by Saivites and 
reputed to be of great age,’’ mentioned by Sewell, stand 
in a field close by the larger mound. A small Hovila has 
recently been built over two of them. Of the remaining 
three, one is a Nandi. The others are much defaced. Near 
by, deeply embedded in the earth, are two dingas. There is 
said to be another /inga in a field near Chilagam. On the 
edge of the field, in which the above-mentioned images stand 
projecting into the village street, is a massive stone slab, the 
panavatta or base of some ancient Jinga. 


With the exception of two inscriptions, dating back to the 
time of the Mohammadan conquest of the country (A.D. 
1402 or thereabout), nothing of the kind has as yet been 
discovered here. I should, perhaps, make a further exception 
of a huge fragment of stone in the compound of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co.’s agency, which still retains a tantalizingly 
small portion of an inscription in old Telugu characters. 
The stone is much chipped and evidently of great age, but 
its secret 1s gone for ever. 


Chicacole.—This town (Sri Kakéla) is said to have been 
the earliest capital of HKalinga, one of the oldest known 
‘kingdoms of India. The inhabitants are mentioned by 


Pliny. It is not known when the capital was transferred 
to Kalingapatam. 


Some years ago six copper-plate grants were accidentally 
discovered here, one of which was afterwards lost. The other 
five afford almost the only information known concerning 
the Kalinga rajahs. The substance of these grants may be 
gleaned from Sewell’s Lists. Sewell supposes these kings to 
belong to “a dynasty of (Pallava?) fugitives of the Vengi 
family,’ who are supposed to have conquered Aa/inga about 
the beginning of the seventh century. The writer has in 
his possession inscriptions which promise to throw consider- 
able light upon this, together with other interesting ques- 
tions connected with this period in the history of Kalinga. 
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Chicacole contains a large mosque built in A.D. 1641 by 
Shir Mohammad Khan, a sirdar of the Nizam, who resided at 
Kalingapatam, of materials from a Hindu temple, which he 
destroyed. This temple stood some 50 yards to the east of 
the present mosque, and was flanked by a tower at each of 
its four corners. The site of the temple and the foundations 
of the towers are still plainly visible. In the north-western 
corner of the mosque, as a foundation stone, is a portion 
of what was evidently a pillar of this temple. Upon it are 
three inscriptions, one imperfect through the breaking of 
the stone, the others entire and quite legible. ‘They are 
in Sanskrit, in old Telugu characters, and have been trans- 
lated by the writer. 

In the bed of the Langilia river, below the bridge, is 
a projecting surface of rock quite covered with rudely-sculp- 
tured dingas. It is called the Kotilinga-rayi, though said 
to be lacking one of the number necessary to make up the 
full crore, by the possession of which Chicacole would have 
become Kasi. 

On what was formerly the site of the old fort (now 
the Canadian Mission compound) are a number of stones 
“said,” according to Sewell, “to have been removed hither 
from the Sri Ktirmam temple.” This opinion I regard as 
erroneous. The stones are evidently remains of a Hindu 
temple which once stood on the spot. Portions of the 
foundations of this temple have been unearthed within the 
compound, while a large part of it is still buried from view. 
The stones of this temple, which undoubtedly antedates the 
Mohammadan conquest of the country, have been used for 
various purposes. The temple of Korta Anjaneya-svamt, 
which stands near, and is of modern construction, was built 
over an image taken from this spot. It seems probable that 
the remains of the old temple were first used in the 
construction of the fort, and afterwards, together with the 
materials of the fort itself, in the erection of the above-named 
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temple and the river-wall of the present mission bungalow. 
Among the stones are a well-preserved Ganesa, several finely- 
executed friezes, one of which has upon it a much defaced 
inscription in old Telugu characters, and a great quantity of 
fragments of cut stone. 

Dirghashi.—Four miles north of Kalingapatam; an in- 
scription on a huge stone slab at the foot of a rocky hill, 
called Durgametta, in 23 lines, Sanskrit, old Telugu charac- 
ters is important; ‘“‘ squeeze ” taken and translated by the 
writer. On the north-west corner of the hill are the remains 
of a Saiva temple, the founding of which is recorded in the 
inscription ; numerous remains of interest, comprising /ingas, 
images, &c. A small stone image in a cave is still worshipped 
by the villagers as Darga. A portion of the square stone 
pillar on the site of the temple should be dug up and 
examined for inscriptions. 

Dantavaktrini-korta.—An ancient fort some four miles 
in circumference, twelve miles north of Chicacole, near the 
village of Malligavalasa ; earthen embankment in good pre- 
servation, still from 30 to 40 feet high in parts. At one 
time surrounded by amoat. Fabled to be the fort of Danta- 
vaktra, king of the Karushas, Vishnu Purana, iv. 14, v. 26; 
Wilson, vol. iv. 103, 104 (Sewedl’s References) ; Bhagavatam, 
Uttarabhaga, 492. 

This interesting ruin is singularly bare of antiquarian 
remains. ‘Two lingas are to be seen, one near and the other 
upon the north mound. Within the enclosure, near a mass 
of black rocks, is what seems to have been the site of a temple, 
but nothing is to be seen save a defaced Nandi. As the 
whole fort has been under cultivation for centuries, it seems 
probable that many stones have been removed or hidden by 
the earth. On the south-eastern side, beneath a fine Ficus 
religiosa, stands a huge image of Jali, in remarkably good 
preservation. The image faces the east and is half buried 
in the ground. The roots of the tree have wound them- 
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selves about the waist of the figure in a close embrace. 
The villagers call this image “ the goddess of the fort,” but 
make no pwa toit. Near the site of the temple mentioned 
above is a projection of rocky surface, across which runs a 
thin vein of white stone. This is called the Awtti-rayi, or 
“sewed stone,” the natives believing that when the fort was 
lost to the gods they placed their treasure in this rock and 
sewed it up. 

Coins are being constantly found here, but I have seen 
none save a few defaced copper specimens. Gold coins are 
also found, but are difficult to obtain from the finders. 

Some two miles east of the old fort, on the right bank of 
the Vamsadhara river, stands the village of Puirroshotta- 
puram. There is an old Saiva temple here in which is an 
inscription in old Telugu characters. In a field near the 
temple stands a very fine linga, called Kamésvara-svdmi, and 
near by a group of rude stone images. Small gold coins 
similar to those found at Kalingapatam are obtained here. 

About one mile north of the fort, on the west side of the 
high road, is an earthen mound of large size, called Jagatti- 
putta. 

About a mile south of the old fort, and on the Chicacole 
road, is a low rocky hill, called Pandavila-metta, or “ hill of 
the Pandavas.” On the surface of the rock forming the 
top of this hill are rock cuttings of a remarkable character 
and, apparently, great age. Numerous other hills in the 
vicinity have similar cuttings. Upon the hill mentioned 
above is also a cromlech of large size. At the eastern 
extremity of the hill is a small cave. 

To the south of this hill, on the east of the high road, is 
a small earthen mound of unknown origin. 

Gara.—Twelve miles east of Chicacole. In the hamlet 
of Aranjipeta, east of the Hovila of Bhadra Kali, is an inscrip- 
tion on a stone in old Telugu. 


Ippilii—Five miles south-east of Chicacole. A “nga in 
21 
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the yard of the Karanam’s house; near it is a stone upon 
which is an inscription. 

Kallepali.—Five miles south-east of Chicacole. A 
temple, some two centuries old, erected over a stone image of 
the serpent deity, Mani Nagesvara-svami, fabled to have been 
placed there by Balarama. 

Korlam.—Twelve miles east of Chicacole. Temple some 
three hundred years old, built over an image of Vallabhara- 
yasvami. An inscription was found by writer upon a stone 
in the tank. 

Krishnapuram.—Some ten miles north-east of Chicacole ; 
a rocky hill, called Dhanyarasi-metta. The summit of the 
hill has been made remarkably level by the splitting away 
of the surface layers of rock. There is nothing of interest 
save a semicircular mound of earth upon the hill, to which 
the natives apply the name dhdnya-rasi, or “‘ paddy heap.” 

Korta BommaliitAn inscribed stone to the east of the 
bazaar. 

Peddapardu.—tInseription upon a stone by the roadside 
in old Telugu characters. 

Polaki.—Two miles north of Kalingapatam. The in- 
scribed stone mentioned by Sewell has disappeared. In the 
tank are remains of huge stone images. In the village is a 
fine stone (ovila to Kali. It has been struck by lightning, 
and is now deserted. 

Ragslu.—Four miles north of Chicacole. Inscribed 
stone in a field 50 yards west of the village; inscription in 
old Telugu. 7 

Réondnki.—Seven-and-a-half miles north-east of Chi- 
cacole. Inscribed stone on bank of niver; old Telugu 
characters. 

Salihandam.—Twelve miles east of Chicacole, to the east 
of the hill of the same name. Remains of images buried in 
the earth; on one of these is visible a portion of an inserip- 


tion in Dévanagari characters. 
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Santa-Bommali.—Fourteen-and-a-half miles north-east 
of Kalingapatam. Inscribed stone in the wall of a Saiva 
temple, in old Telugu characters. Four miles east of this 
place is an inscribed stone on a small hill, called Sdsandlapatu- 
dibba. North of this place, in the village of Tungam, is an 
inscribed stone in a field; while to the east, in the village 
of Buragam, is another in a tank. 

Singapiram.—Seven miles north-east of Chicacole. 
Saiva temple on a hill; two inscriptions on the pillars near 
the gateway ; old Telugu characters. 

Sewell states that “ between this village and Rajamma- 
peta are two great cairns, of which the history is unknown.” 
The writer has made a careful examination of the vicinity, 
and has no hesitation in asserting that this statement is 
erroneous. No such cairns exist, and the only approach to 
them is a couple of rocky hills of natural formation. 

Sri-kirmam.—Wight miles east of Chicacole on the 
coast. An important temple, dedicated to Sri Kurmanaikalu- 
svami, the Karmavatara of Vishnu. This temple was for- 
merly Saiva, but is said to have been transformed into a 
Vaishnava shrine by Ramanujachari. Reference to this is 
made in the Sanskrit work Prapanndmrita, adhydya 36 
(Sewell), There is a Sthala-purdna of some antiquity, but 
purely mythological. The place is a great resort of 
pilgrims in the month of March. There are numerous 
inscriptions on the pillars and walls of the temple, many of 
which have been translated at the instance of Government. 
The list may be seen in Mr. Robert Sewell’s work. 

Urajam.—Two miles north-east of Kalingapatam. In- 
scription in the back yard of a house near Kovila. The 
stone was dug up some twenty years ago in the course of the 
construction of a mud wall. Inscription is in Dévanagari 
characters and in fine preservation. A perfect fac simile was 
obtained and sent to Madras for translation. 
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Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India. 
Part Il. 


(By Caprais R. H. CAMPBELL TUFNELL, M.8.C., F.ZS., 
Member of the Numismatic Society of London.) 


In the first part of this paper, I touched very briefly on the 
chief characteristics and distinguishing marks of those coins 
which have been struck by the indigenous races of Southern 
India. In the present part, I propose to treat, equally 
briefly, of those minted by foreign powers in this part of 
the peninsula, leaving, as before, more detailed accounts for 
future treatment. 

Among these powers may be mentioned the Roman, 
Mahomedan, Portuguese, Danish, French, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, to each of whose issues, in turn, I propose briefly to 
allude. 

In treating of them, however, the first difficulty which 
presents itself is the question of distinguishing those coins 
which have been actually struck on the spot from those which 
have found their way to these parts in the course of trade, 
and especially difficult is this in the case of Roman issues. 
Though at first Egypt was the medium of trade between 
Rome and the Indies, we know that after the subjugation 
of that country by the imperial troops, a very considerable 
direct trade sprung up between the two countries, and in 
consequence of this, the Roman issues found in Southern 
India, the portion of the peninsula which boasted of the ports 
of Musiris and Barace, have hitherto been attributed to a 
Kuropean mintage, and supposed to have been conveyed, in 
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Roman ships, to be bartered here for the ivory and ebony ! 
that adorned the boudoirs of the fair maids of Imperial 
Rome, and for the pepper and spices in which their hearts 
delighted. That such was the case with the large hordes of 
aurei that from time to time have been unearthed is more 
than probable, for from time immemorial the native of South- 
ern India has loved to bury his riches in the ground, and the 
merchants who carried down their goods from the interior for 
sale to the Roman ships at Musiris, doubtless on their return 
home, made mother earth their banker. The perfect state of 
preservation, too, in which these coins have almost invariably 
been found precludes the possibility of their ever having been 
much in circulation. Most, indeed, are so perfect that from 
their appearance they seem to have come direct from the 
Moneta on the Capitoline Hill to the shores of India, merely 
to have been buried here and unearthed centuries after, to 
tell of the vast extent of the enterprise and power of the 
first European nation that ever meditated the conquest of this 
land. Such, however, cannot be said with equal certainty of 
the stamp of coin to which I now allude, and of the existence 
of which no record has, as far as I am aware, ever yet been 
made. These little copper pieces are found in and around 
Madura, and some years’ hunting has proved to me beyond 
a doubt that they were at one period in pretty general use in 
that part. Hitherto they appear to have completely escaped 
the notice of collectors, and, consequently, no theory regard- 
ing the place of their mintage has been proposed. For the 
following reasons I incline to the opinion that they were 
struck on the spot and were not importations from Rome. 

In the first place, during a recent visit to Madura and the 
surrounding villages in quest of specimens, I came across no 
less than seven of these coins, Roman beyond any doubt, but 
of a type which appears to me to be totally distinct from that 


1 “Sola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum ’’—Virgil. 
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found in Burope. These specimens were scattered over 
several parcels that I examined, and were not all together in 
one or two, as is usually the case when a number of issues 
lave been dug up together. Nor was this by any means a 
solitary instance, for I have rarely paid a coin hunting visit 
to these parts without meeting with more or less specimens, 
and other collectors tell me that their experience has been the 
same. Moreover, they are not the kind of money that one 
would expect the rich Roman merchant to bring in payment 
for the luxuries of the Hast, but small insignificant copper 
coins, scarce the size of a quarter of a farthing and closely 
resembling the early issues of the native mints. hen, again, 
though as I have said, large hordes of aurei ? have from time 
to time been discovered, and solitary specimens of course ever 
and anon occur, I have never yet heard of the discovery 
in Southern India of any of those fine copper coins (known 
as 1st and 2nd brass) so plentifully found among the Roman 
remains exhumed in various parts of Europe, and of all the 
specimens I have myself met with not one has borne the 
faintest resemblance to them. Nor is this all. While aurei 
have been discovered in various parts, and on one occasion a 
large number of the denarii of Tiberius and Augustus to- 
gether, the stamp of coin I now refer to occurs, as far as I can 
learn, in and around Madura alone, and this surely points to 
the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place. And after all, what more natural 
than that, as trade increased and Hastern luxuries became 
more and more popular with the fair dames of Rome, small 
settlements of agents should be established to collect on the 
spot the produce of the country, and convey it to the ships 
of their employers on their periodical visits to the ports 


2 In 1851 a find of these coins was made near Cannanore on the Malabar 
coast, a description of which appeared in the J.A.S.B of that year. It is 
said that no less than five cooly loads were discovered on that occasion, 
some few of which are I believe, still in the possession H. H. the Maharajah 
of Travancore. 
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of call. True no traces of those fine Roman buildings one 
sees and admires so much in EKurope have been discovered, but 
could one expect to find, in a small community of mercantile 
agents, settled for a short period in the heart of a foreign 
and uncivilized nation, any evidence of their existence that 
would last as many centuries as have rolled by since Roman 
merchants traded in the East, unless it be such coins as I 
describe, struck specially for the purposes of trade with a 
pauper population ? Looking then to the facts that all the 
coins of this series are well worn as though they had been in 
regular circulation, that they are of a type differing from 
those usual to the Imperial mints, that they are of so 
small a value as to be what one would expect to find in 
use when dealing with a people as poor as the early Hindus, 
that they are found almost exclusively in one locality, 
that they are constantly being found and not occurring in a 
glut at intermittent periods,—surely all these arguments 
poiut to the possible, if not indeed the probable, truth of the 
theory that they were of local mintage. 

On the obverse of all that I have met with appears an 
emperor’s head, but so worn that with one or two exceptions 
the features are well nigh obliterated. In one or two speci- 
mens a faint trace of an inscription appears running round the 
obverse, but hitherto I have not come across a single specimen 
in which more than one or two letters are distinguishable. 
The reverses vary considerably, but the commonest type seems 
to bear the figures of three Roman soldiers standing and 
holding spears in their hands. Another bears a rectangular 
figure somewhat resembling a complete form of the design on 
the reverse of the Buddhist square coins found in the same 
locality, while most are too worn to allow of even a sugges- 
tion as to what their original design was intended to repre- 
sent. On one specimen the few decipherable letters appear 
to form part of the name Theodosius, and the style of coin 
points to the probability of its having been issued during the 
decline of the Roman Empire, possibly after the capital had 
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been transferred to Constantinople. Another specimen in 
gold that I have seen now in the collection of the Rev. 
James E. Tracy of Tirumangalam, closely resembles on the 
reverse an issue in the British Museum of Jeo III, who 
ruled the Eastern Empire at the commencement of the eighth 
century. It is to be hoped that ere long further investigation 
may reveal specimens in better preservation, from which 
some decision can be arrived at on what at present can be 
little more than conjecture.? 


To pass from the period when the money of Rome was in 
circulation to the time when the Pathan rulers held sway 
seems a somewhat excessive bound. Yet, as far as I am 
aware, during this interval, no money locally struck in a 
foreign name found currency here, though one occasionally 
comes across a Persian tom4n which circulated in Mysore, or 
a specimen of “hook money ” or /arin,t minted probably on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and conveyed hither in the 
course of trade, or as some suppose struck in the Maldives. 
Both place of mintage and date of these strange pieces of 
money seem lost in obscurity. Usually they occur in the 
shape, as their name implies, of a fish-hook, and are formed 
of two pieces of silver wire welded together and doubled 
round into this shape. A rarer form is perfectly straight. 
“ Fishhook” larins are found in larger numbers in Ceylon 
than in Southern India, but are of considerable rarity in 
both localities. 


To pass now to the times of the Pathans and Moghals 
The earliest issues of these found in any quantities in Southern 


8 Finds of similar coins have also been made at Anarddhapara and 
Colombo recently. 

4 Francois Pyrard, a Frenchman, who from 1602 to 1607 was a captive 
in the Maldives, thus writes: ‘‘ Aux Maldives on ne fait que des larins.... 
BSI Gugd aos des piéces @’argent qu’ils appellent larins de valeur de huist 
“sols on ennuiron de notre monnoye, comme j'ai desia dit, longues comme 
“le doigt mais redoublées. Le roi les fait buttre en son isle et y imprimer 
‘son nom en lettres arabesques.”’ 


Re a 
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India date back to the time when Mahomed bin Taghlak 
ruled the destinies of Delhi, about the middle of the eighth 
century of the Hijrah era (A.D. 1324-51). This king, the 
nineteenth of his dynasty, at once “the most eloquent and 
accomplished”’ and the most cruel and merciless prince of his 
race or time, extended his conquests in every direction and 
eventually incorporated in the kingdom of Delhi nearly the 
whole of the southernmost parts of India, and even at one 
time meditated the conquest of China. Over each portion 
of the more distant parts of his enlarged dominions separate 
rulers were set, the most southerly of all, that of Malabar 
falling to the lot of Ahsan Shah (8s y—=1), the father-in- 
law of the famous traveller Ibn Batutah; while in the ap- 
pointment of Hussain Gango was laid the foundation of the 
Bahmani dynasty of the Dekhan, whose line extended well 
into the sixteenth century of the Christian era. So extensive 
became the kingdom of Delhi at this time and so distant from 
the seat of the supreme government its outlying provinces, 
that the governors, over whom merely a nominal sovereignty 
could be exercised, soon cast off even the semblance of alle- 
giance to their royal master and promptly undertook, what 
to the Mahomedan mind represents the first act of an inde- 
pendent ruler, the issue of coins in their own name. At the 
same time Mahomed bin Taghlak, undeterred by the fate 
of his Persian predecessor Kai Khati Khan, introduced a 
“‘ forced’? currency, in which copper tankahs were made to 
pass current for silver coins of identical weight. The intro- 
duction of this system rendered Mahomed bin Taghlak so 
unpopular as to encourage each discontented sirdar in pro- 
vincial charge to raise the standard of revolt.° 


5 Ferishtah’s narrative of the issue of this currency has been thus trans- 
lated :— 

«“The Sultan’s means did not suffice to satisfy his desires ; to gain his 
ends, therefore, he created a copper currency, ordering coins of that metal to 
be struck in his mint after the manner of gold and silver; he then ordained 
that this copper money should pass current as gold and silver, and so should 


22 
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Of the Bahmani issues so few specimens occur in the 
south that the collector is not likely to come across any. 
They are generally thicker than those common to the Delhi 
and other Pathan mints, and usually have the word .+# 
after the ruler’s name. Such, however, is far from being 
the case with the contemporary coins in the more southerly 
province. Coins of Ahsan Shah frequently occur, and he 
was followed by a line of rulers, all of 
whom appear to have issued money in 
their own names. For two reasons, however, I defer all 
notice of these for the present and propose to devote a 
separate paper to their consideration ; firstly, because I am 
in hopes that, before it appears, the series of these rare and 
hitherto unnoticed coins may be rendered far more complete 
than at present ; and secondly because though hitherto unpub- 
lished they are of the greatest interest alike to the historian 
and numismatist, and, consequently, deserve a far more 
exhaustive treatment than could be here afforded them. At 


Pl. III, No. 35. 


be used in all commercial transactions. The Hindus brought large quantities 
of copper to the mint and had it coined, and so made for themselves 
enormous profits; and purchasing goods and exporting them to other 
countries received in exchange gold and silver money. Goldsmiths also 
manufactured coins in their own houses and passed them in the bazaars. 
After some time things came to such a pass that at distant places the Sultan’s 
edict was not observed and the people took the king’s coins only at their 
intrinsic value in copper, and speculators brought them thence to those parts 
of the country where the order remained in force and there exchanged them 
for gold and silver. In this way the copper currency became by degrees so 
redundant that, allat once, it utterly lost credit and was regarded as mere 
rubbish, while gold and silver became even more precious than before and 
commerce was entirely deranged. When the Sultan saw that his measure 
had failed, and that he could not, even by punishment, bring the whole 
population to obedience, he issued a decree ordaining that every one who had — 
a royal coin might bring it to the treasury and receive in exchange a gold or 
silver coin of the old stamp. He thought by this means to restore his 
copper currency to credit, so that it might again be accepted in exchanges ; 
but the copper money which had been accumulating in people’s houses and 
been thrown on one side as worthless was immediately collected and brought 
to the treasury to be exchanged for gold and silver coin ; and the copper tokens 
still remained as little current as before, while all the royal treasuries were 
emptied and general financial ruin fell upon the whole kingdom.” 
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first Ahsan Shah appears to have retained in use the issues 
of the Delhi mint, but soon there appears a stamp of coin 
apparently not met with in the north. 
This medal bears on one side the name of 
the king ‘la sly so and on the reverse ptlsl Jobst. In 
make and general appearance this issue follows the character- 
istics usual to the small copper and billon issues of the Delhi 
and other Pathan mints, but differs therefrom in some minor 
particulars. His ‘‘ forced” tankahs are also frequently met 
with still. These thick brass coins, weighing approximately 
140 grains, bear on the obverse 695 2% yee Gla some Wydpel S42 
Sy el) (struck as a legal “tanka” by the hopeful slave 
Mahomed Taghlak), and on the reverse round the margin 
the name of the mint town and year of date, and in the 
centre = peel 38 o\lSVE\Ll «xe (“who obeys the king obeys 
the Merciful one’). The commonest date on these coins is 
730, though a few have 731 and fewer still 732, a fact which, 
as Thomas points out, affords strong proof of the rapidly 
increasing unpopularity of the scheme. How complete was 
the success of Ahsan’s revolt and the consequent severance of 
the provinces over which he ruled from the court of Delhi is 
evidenced by the fact that no issues of later Pathans occur in 
the south, while the rebel coinage, as we shall see hereafter, 
is continued through a long succession of rulers. 


Pl. III, No. 36. 


Nor do we find issues in any number of other Maho- 
medan princes (the Mysore usurpers of course excepted) till 
we come to the times of the later Moghals. <A few stray 
issues naturally occur as one would expect when we remem- 
ber that swarms of Hindu pilgrims from the north yearly 
flock to the temples of Tripati or Conjeveram or the sacred 
shrine of Ramesweram, there to present as money offerings 
any coins they may have in their possession, brought hither 
from the countries whence they came, and of no other use 
to them here. To attempt to touch on these, however, would 
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of course lead one on into a consideration of the whole 
monetary system of India and be far beyond the scope of 
any single paper. 

The Moghals in their monetary dealings with the south 
appear to have followed, in point of size and weight, the 
Hindu system of pagoda and fanam, and issues of Mahomed 
Shah (A.D. 1719)® and Alemgir IT (A.D. 1754) occur of the 
former type and fanams of both these as well as of Ahmad 
Shah and Shah ’Alum. Other names also appear on fanams, 
notably that of Sikandar, these coins having on the reverse 
the date 1087 (Hijrah), while others bear 
the name of a southern mint town, as for 
instance, those of Mahomed Shah struck at Baéldpir in the 
Mysore country. 


Pl. III, No. 37. 


Before leaving the subject of the Mahomedan coins of 
the south, I must briefly allude to those of the Nawdbs of the 
Karnatik. The gold coins of this dynasty have been noticed 
by Sir Walter Elliot in his contribution to the International 
Numismata Orientalia. He there says: “The fens of 
Sa’adut Ulla Kh4n, who succeeded Naw4b Dawad Khan 
and died in 1731, are recognised by the Persian letters st 
(illah) on the granulated surface, which is replaced on those of 
his relative Safdar ’Ali Khan by the letter €. On his murder 
in 1741, the office of Naw4b was conferred by the Nizam on 
another family, that of Anwar-ud-din Khan, but his son 
Muhammad ’Ali received his investiture direct from Delhi, 
with the high-sounding title of Walajah Nawdb-ul-Hind 
in 1766.” He also figures three gold coins, two of which 
follow the type of the Chendragheri pagoda’ and bear on 
the granulated surface, the one an € and the other the 


§ Conf, ‘‘ The Pagoda or Varaha Coins of Southern India,’’ (Nos. 25 and 
26) by Surgeon-Major G. Bidie, M.B., C.I1.E.—Jownal, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1883. 

7 Marsden, pl 48, No. 1083. Bidie, No. 19. 
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abbreviation S\, (wald), while the third, retaining the latter 
inscription, has a rude figure of Hanuman on the reverse. 
There can, of course, be no doubt but that the two latter 
coins are issues of Mahomed ’Ali, and I cannot but think 
that the first also should more properly be attributed to 
him, than be assigned, as it is by Sir Walter Elliot, to his 
predecessor Safdar ’Ali Khan. The € would certainly 
not help us to fix it, as it is the initial of the names of 
both, but whereas we have specimens in copper still re- 
taining the €, and bearing with it the word “ W4lajah,” we 
do not, as far as I am aware, meet with coins bearing his 
predecessor’s name in the same conjunction, and hence I 
think there is a good show of reason for placing it in the 
long reign of Mahomed ’Ali. No notice has, as far as I 
can learn, been hitherto taken of the copper issues of this 
king, though there exists a long series of them, and one of 
considerable interest as showing the tendency of coins in- 
scribed with legends in a foreign language to become debased 
and assimilated to the issues of the surrounding country. 
The copper coins struck in the capital, Arcot, are in three 
sizes and are as well executed as those of the contemporaneous 
Moghals. Ou one side they bear the word 5\, with Hejrah 
date below, and on the other V+ &\S;) Sy (struck at Arcot, 
year of the reign). Those apparently struck in the outlying 
provinces, however, are of far ruder make, and resemble the 
small Hindu copper issues, while the formation of the letters, 
as well as the form of the coin, varies very considerably. 
One type of these consists of thin flat coins, having on one 
side (which is usually slightly concave) the word 3\, in a 
rectangle and on the reverse *+ in a ring of dots; another 
is a thick coin having the whole title l3!, (W4laj4h) on 
one side with ~',; (Naw4b) below and the date on the other, . 
while another of the same type has the *3\, on one side 
and the ~\; on the other, surmounted by the date. <A third 


type again has the title written (% and this at the hands of 
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the Hindu mintmen degenerated into a mere design ©, a 
parody on the Persian numerals adorning the reverse.® 
A still more Hinduized edition retains a fair copy of the 
aley, but with a sceptre supported by the sun and moon on 
the reverse. In the same way we find some issues in which 
the €, to which I have alluded above, is reversed, while the 
imitation of a date appears below, the reverse being occu- 
pied by the cross lines so common on the early Hindu 
issues and to which I alluded when speaking of their 
coins. Passing from these we find a coin, possibly struck 
by the officers of the Nawd4b, bearing on one side the *&5\, 
somewhat debased, but with a perversion on the reverse of the 
Tamil » (n), the letter being written €, the converse pos- 
sibly of what I have already described,—a rough attempt of 
a Mahomedan or other non-Tamil chief at striking a coin 
bearing the initial of the Nawdb’s title in a foreign language. 
Others again are by no means uncommon which bear on one 
side the initial » properly formed and on the reverse a fish 
or bird or beast, such as occurs on many coins of the Hindus, 
and especially on those of Mysore prior to the Mahomedan 
usurpation, while others have a lingam on a bull’s back. On 
several occasions and in different places natives have assured 
me that this » stands for the first letter of Nawab, and regard- 
ing it in connection with the sequence I have tried to follow 
out above, I think there is fair reason to accept it. It may 
possibly even have gone further and have been the prototype 
of a series of coins bearing on one side Hindu figures and on 
the reverse a design Qj, which I cannot otherwise explain. 
We must now pass to a short consideration of the types 
of Huropean coins minted in Southern India, far the most 
numerous of which, with the exception of those of the English 
(to be afterwards considered), were struck by the Portuguese. 
An instructive little handbook (in four fasciculi) of these 


5 See appendix. 
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coins was published in Bombay in 1883 by Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha, but this is now out of print and no longer procur- 
able, except by chance. In this interesting little work the 
following is given as the extent of the Portuguese power 
in India when at its height. 


‘‘ When their star was in the ascendant, and consequently 
they, in the zenith of their energy and vitality, the Portuguese 
held dominion over the eastern coast of Africa, the Persian Gulf, 
the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula to the confines 


_of China. The guinas then floated over the following fortified 


towns: Ormus, Diu, Damio, Goa, Bassein, Chaul, Hanowar, 
Mangalore, Cannanore, Cranganore, Cochin, Calaiate, Colombo, 
Malacca, Ternate, Tidore, Amboina, Macao, Solor and Timor. 
Out of these towns, eight had established in them mints which 
issued money more or less regularly in gold, silver, copper, and 
tutenag, but two of them in the last two metals only, until the 
forcible abolition through their capture by the Dutch. The fol- 
lowing were the mint marks of six of these towns :— 


B ais es .. Bassein. 
C—Lo 60 «+ Ceylon.° 
D Se .. Damio. 


D, or D—O .. se Dims 
G, or G—A .. .. Goa. 
M, or M—A .. .» Malacca. 


‘“‘No mark of the Chaul and Cochin mints has yet been made 
out, although the Archivo Portuguez Oriental contains authentie 
documents relating to their foundation and their operations, 
besides preserving for posterity interesting decrees and pro- 
clamations, referring to various coinages and changes in the 
value of money.” 


9Mr. H. C. P. Bell, c.c.s., to whom Iam greatly indebted for inform- 
ation regarding the coins of the Dutch in Ceylon in the following pages, 
informs me that Rhys Davids (loc: cit:, p. 36) is in error in asserting that 
“no coins are known to have been struck by the Portuguese in or for 
Ceylon,’’ Mr. Bell’s cabinet contains two bearing the Ceylon mint mark 
(C—Lo). 
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Of the issues of these mint towns by far the commonest 
met with are naturally those struck at Goa, which from 
almost the first appearance of the Portuguese in this country 
has been the capital of their possessions (commonly known as 
‘‘Tndia-Portugueza”’). As far back as the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, we find the Portuguese settled in Cochin, 
but with an eye on Goa as the object of their ambition. This 
town was at that time under the suzerainty of the kings of 
Bijapur, but no sooner did the great Alfonso de Albuquerque 
arrive to assume the governorship of the Portuguese Indies 
than he decided to seize it, and on the 10th February 1510, 
_ entering the harbour with his fleet and surprising the gar- 
rison, he made himself master of the town. Hearing shortly 
afterwards of the temporary absence of the governor, the 
King of Bijapur retook it and garrisoned it with a strong 
force of Mahomedans. These, however, held it but for a 
short time, for on Albuquerque’s return in the following 
November he recovered it and it has remained the capital of 
the Portuguese possessions in India ever since. No better 
governor of a newly annexed dependency could probably 
have been found than Albuquerque, for he at once set to 
work to enlarge and fortify the place, ‘he established laws 
and tribunals, encouraged commerce, favoured marriages 
between the European settlers and the natives, and caused a 
mint to be erected and money to be coined in the name of 
Emmanuel, King of Portugal.’’ From this time for upwards 
of a century the story of the Portuguese in India is one of 
gradually increasing power, while in like ratio the capital 
grew in importance, till in 1557 we find it raised to the 
dignity of an archbishopric. At the commencement of the 
seventeenth century the records are said to prove that in the 
city alone there were no less than 150,000 persons professing 
the Christian religion. Meanwhile, however, another power 
had been growing in the East in the Dutch, who in 1603 
blockaded Goa, but failed to take it. At the same time, by 
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withdrawing a large share of the trade which the Portuguese 
had hitherto enjoyed, they considerably weakened their posi- 
tion, and from this time dates the commencement of the wane 
of their power. Within the next forty years Ceylon, Malacca 
and the Moluccas were lost, and so rapid was their fall that 
Tavernier tells us that when he visited the locality in 1648 
many of the inhabitants, who on the occasion of his first visit 
(1642) boasted of incomes of 2,000 crowns, were beggars when 
he went the second time. Henceforward little by little, 
‘point after point, was lost, the Dutch and English gradually 
increasing in power at the expense of the Portuguese, and 
then the latter by degrees driving out the former till by the 
middle of the eighteenth century the only mint towns left to 
Portugal were Goa and Diu. Of these, the latter continued 
operations till 1864 and the former till the signing of the 
monetary convention of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty on the 
18th of March 1880. By this convention the former coinage 
of the Portuguese in India became obsolete and the English 
rupee and anna system was made the only legal tender 
throughout the Portuguese territories. All their coins were 
to be struck by the authority of the Government of Portu- 
guese India, but were to be coined on their behalf by the 
Government of British India and by no otheragency. ‘The 
series consists of rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, and 
one-eighth rupee in silver, each bearing on one side the effigy 
of the King of Portugal with the legend Ludowicus I, Portu- 
galie et Algarbiorum Rex, or such other effigy and legend as 
the government may from time to time desire, and on the 
other side the value of the coin, the year of the Christian era, 
and the words India Portugueza. 'The copper coins are sim1- 
larly stamped, and of the value of half tanga, quarter tanga, 
eighth tanga and real, corresponding, respectively, to the half 
anna, pice, half pice, and pie of the British system. 


To turn now to the issues in use prior to the signing of 


convention, we find a vast number of coins struck in gold, 
23 
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silver, copper, and tutenag,’’ a new stamp usually marking 
the rule of each successive governor. These coins generally 
bear on one side the coat of arms of Portugal, so frequently 
seen over the entrance porches of the Goanese churches in 
St. Thomé and elsewhere, surmounted by a crown and 
having in the field one or more of the letters mentioned 
above, indicative of the place of mintage. The gold coins I 
have seen bear on the obverse this design and on the reverse 
usually the cross of the order of Christ or of St. Thomas, 
with the value in the two upper corners, 
and year of mintage in the two lower. 
The later silver coins (Rupias and Pardaos) usually bear the 
same coat of arms and mint mark, but on the reverse the 
head of the reigniug monarch with the 
value of the coin, while the earlier issues 
follow the same type as the gold. A few early issues, and 
in one or two instances later ones also, bear the cross, while 
some few of very recent mintage have on one side the effigy 
of the king surrounded by the usual inscription, and on 
the other the words RUPIA GOA or merely RUPIA ina 
wreath of leaves. The eopper coins (of 
which I figure two as fairly character- 
istic of the series, viz.,a tanga of D. Pedro V and a piece 
of 15 reis of the same king) are so multitudinous in number 
and in form of design that even in a far more extensive 
paper than the present it would be hopeless to attempt 
to describe them at all in detail, nor is such my object 
here, but rather to call attention to the more prominent 


Pl. II, No. 38. 


Pl. IIT, No. 39. 


Pl. III, Nos. 40, 41. 


marks on the common coins, so as to assist the tyro in their 
identification, and where possible to point out those authori- 
ties from which more detailed accounts can be obtained. As 
in the coins in the more precious metals, the coat of arms of 
the country usually finds a place on one side of the copper 
issues and on the other sometimes a cross with the numerals 


10 A base metal said to correspond with the “ gong’? metal of China. 
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of the date in the four corners, and occasionally St. Cathe- 
rine’s | wheel, while in the more modern issues the value of 
the piece appears (Nos. 40 and 41). 

It is worthy of note that in no instance do the Indo- 
Portuguese coins bear any inscription or word in a native 
language, a custom followed, as we shall presently see, by 
every other nation more or less (except the Danes), who 
struck money for circulation in India. It will be observed 
further that a large number of Portuguese coins, especially 
those in the baser metals, bear initial letters or abbreviations 
which cannot fail to be somewhat perplexing to the beginner. 
I have already given those which stand for the mint towns 
and now append a list of other abbreviations of common 
occurrence, taken chiefly from the readings of Dr. da Cunha. 

ARP worAP |; ee .. Portuguese Asia. 

JRy) Ba ye eee) Rea ve .. Portugaliz Rex. 

12, JOU MS vee O10 .. Portugalize et Algarbiorum 


Rex. 
1aQ20C ae on .. Filippe II. 
ae Vi OC 5 .. Jodo V. 
ile JELS Se nema 6 ee ‘In hoc signo vinces.”’ 
BCCO. 50 aie .. Bazarucco. 


8. TOME Bic 50 .. S8t. Thomé (a coin worth 
four rupees). 


X. or x ie Bo .. Xerafin (a coin of 300 
reis). 

M. T. 36 a0 .. Meia Tanga. 

Wh, @P ab, Uk Oc O° .. One Tanga. 

Numeral alone.. 610 -. The value of the coin in 
reis. 


11«¢ As it was on the 25th of November 1510 when it (‘Goa’) became 
‘subjected for the second time to the Portuguese sway, and as that day is 
‘« dedicated in the Roman calendar to the memory of the celebrated virgin and 
‘‘ martyr of Alexandria, St. Catherine, she was chosen for the patroness of the 
“« city ; a church or rather a chapel was immediately raised in her honor, which 
‘* still exists, and in which every year her festival and the anniversary of the 
“victory of the Portuguese are celebrated with the greatest solemnity by the 
“Franciscan friars.’’—(deKloguen’s ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Goa.’’) 
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The following are the relative values of the various 
Portuguese coins that have found currency in India :— 


30 Reis = 1 Meia Tanga. 
60 Reis = 1 Tanga. 
23 Tangas = 1 Meia Pardao. 
2 Meia Pardaos = 1 Pardao. 
2 Pardaos = 1 Rupia. 


In addition to the coins I have already mentioned, the 
Venetian sequin (the Sdnar-k4su of the natives) was also 
current in Goa and the neighbouring parts. This thin 
gold coin (Pl. III, No. 42) is still found 
in considerable numbers in the south, 
though not in great variety, the only names of Doges as 
yet recorded being those of Paul Rayner, Pat Grimani, Joan 
Cornei, Aloi Mocen, and Ludovic Manin. This coin is almost 
exactly similar to one struck by the Roman Senate in the 
twelfth century and now in the British Museum, which is thus 
desoribed : oby. *S. PETRUS SENATOR VRBIS” St. 
Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling senator ; rev. “ROMA 
CAPUT MUNDI, S. P. Q. R.” the Saviour in aureola, 
holding a book.”” In weight they vary from 51 to 55 grains. 
Exactly similar pieces also occur in copper; butI question 
whether they are coins at all, it being more probable that 
they are merely imitations struck as ornaments to be worn 
by native women: for the gold coins, of which they are 
faithful copies, are held in some veneration by the natives of 
the south, who have connected some curiously interesting 


Pl. III, No. 42. 


legends with them. 

The issues of the Danish mint at Tranquebar are also 
fairly common, and consist chiefly of four-cash pieces in 
copper and far more rarely of ten cash in silver and copper. 
All bear on one side the initial or monogram of the reigning 
monarch and on the other in the earlier coins the monogram 
of the Company as shown in Pl. III, No. 438, with two 
figures of the date on either side, and in the later issues 
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“X” or “IV KAS” as the case might be, with the date 
below (Pl. III, No. 44), the change 
taking place about the commencement 
of the present century, when for a time Tranquebar ceased to 
be in Danish hands. It was, however, restored in 1814, and 
from that date the new reverse may very probably have 
been brought into use. The coins most commonly met with 
are those of Christian VI, Christian VII, and Frederic VI, 
the latest specimen in my collection bearing date 1843, only 
two years after which the English purchased Tranquebar, 
Serampore and Porto Novo, and the Danish power, whose 
missionaries had been among the first to labour among the 
Natives of Southern India, ceased to exist in the Peninsula. 

A little further to the north again we find considerable 
numbers of the issues of the French mint of Pondicherry, 
or as it was usually called Piduchéri. As early as 1604 
a French East India Company had been started, and this 
was succeeded by several others, all the surviving ones of 
which, together with those of Senegal, the West Indies, and 
China, were united in 1719. When we consider how exten- 
sive were the operations of the French forces in Southern 
India, and how wide the extent of country over which 
those operations were carried out, we cannot fail to be 
surprised at the small number of varieties of French coins 
struck in India. While the plodding merchants of the 
English East India Company were trading, building fac- 
tories, and carrying out extensive mercantile transactions 
with the natives, leaving to their armies the defence of their 
rights and the extension of their territorial power, France 
on the other hand seems to have concentrated her whole 
energy in the operations of her forces, and to have paid com- 


Pl. IIT, Nos. 48, 44. 


2 Since the above appeared in type the Rev. J. E. Tracy has sent me two 
new varieties of ‘Tranquebar coins which I have figured as Nos. 66 and 67 
(Plate TV), and I have also been able to add to my own collection a silver 
issue weighing 35 grains with Frederic VI’s monogram en one side and on 
the other 2, FANO. 1816. 
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paratively little attention to the more peaceful avocations of 
her Company. Hence, while we find a large variety of issues 
of the English mints set up in various places as they fell under 
her power, and once even in Pondicherry (?), the French 
capital itself, during a temporary occupation, we find the 
coins struck by the French to have been comparatively few 
in number and meagre in variety of design. All appear to 
have borne on the obverse either the cock or fleur-de-lis, 
and on the reverse either the date, the word ys#G=/A, or 
a design somewhat resembling that found on the coins of 
Travancore. ‘The silver coins occur in two sizes, the one 
weighing approximately 65 grains, the 
other about 23. These bear either the 
cock or several fleurs-de-lis on the obverse and on the 
reverse the design I have already alluded to, though what 
it is intended to represent I have never been able to ascer- 
tain. The earlier copper issues are of thick copper and bear 
on one side the date only and on the other usually five fleurs- 
de-lis. The latter are in two sizes, the largest of which is 
represented in No. 47, and bear either the cock or a single 
fleur-de-lis, and on the reverse the mint 
town Ys#éGe (Pidichéri) in Tamil. 
The next smaller size exactly corresponds with the fleur-de-lis 
type just described, and weighs about 30 grains, while the 
smallest of all bears the unintelligible sign on one side and 
the name of the usual mint town on the other. This same 
design may also have been used by the Dutch, as we find one 
series of coins with it on one side and on the other the mint 
town sTsuut_Lenrib (Negapatam). Owing to the want of 
official records on the subject, it is in some instances well 
nigh impossible to know to what mint or to what nation to 
apply some of these small copper pieces. Two such I figure 
as Nos. 48 and 49. The former of these bears on one side 
PL. IV, Nos. 48, 49. plainly enough the word Us#@e=A, but, as 
is often the case, only one or two letters 

of the name on the reverse are complete. It may not impro- 


Pl. III, Nos. 45, 46. 


Pl. III, No. 47. 


- — _:- Rita eee 


nam 


— 
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bably read Ndgappattanam (Negapatam), but this would 
hardly help us to decide to what power to assign it. The 
French, as far as we know, never held Negapatam, though 
on the other hand history proves that in 1693 the Dutch 
were masters of both places, and held them till the signing 
of the Treaty of Ryswick.’ It may be that during this 
period the coin I now figure was struck, though it must be 
confessed that its appearance and state of preservation go 
far to contradict this theory. The other coin to which I 
allude (No. 49) bears on one side the word (Sri) “holy ” 
and on the reverse svuefl (Kampani, Tam.) and may not 
improbably be one of the wretched little pieees which dis- 
graced the English mints in India at the commencement of 
this or latter part of the last century. 

Before passing on to speak of the issues struck at different 
times by the English in India, we must glance hurriedly at 
those of the Dutch, whose power at one time was very con- 
siderable in the southern portions of the Peninsula. 

The chief operations of their East India Company were 
of course carried out in the island of Ceylon, but the number 
of their coins still found in the adjacent portions of the 
main-land plainly enough prove how considerable were their 
dealings with it, while the inscriptions on some show that 
they were actually struck here. From the time of their first 
appearance in Indian waters, the chief aim and object of the 
Dutch appears to have been to become masters of Ceylon. 
At the very commencement of the seventeenth century, 
partly by alliances with the Sinhalese, partly by the constant 
warfare that they waged with the Portuguese who had 
already taken and fortified the capital Colombo, they left no 
means untried to gain their end. It was not, however, till 
the middle of that century, when a Sinhalese army com- 
pletely routed the Portuguese forces, that they obtained a 
firm foot-hold in the island. 


18 Conf. ‘‘ Revue Belge de Numismatique,”” année 1887. 
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This victory, coupled with their alliance with the victors, 
turned the tables in their favor, and from this time we find 
their power steadily increasing, till their final conquest of 
the Portuguese in 1656 made them complete masters of 
Ceylon, the natives (to whose coinage I alluded in the first 
part) thenceforward sinking into utter nonentities, a position 
which they have ably maintained ever since. 

The early issues of the Dutch were of intensely coarse 
make, without definite shape and of the 
rudest possible design. No. 50 is a fair 
specimen of their earlier productions. This series consisted 
of 2,1, 4, 4 and 2 stiver pieces. They were stamped with the 
value of the coin, the initials ST. (the T or both letters 
inverted) being used as an abbreviation for the full word 
stiver (or as it was then spelt s¢u/ver). This style of coin was 
succeeded by one bearing the monogram of the Company, 
formed by the three letters V.O.C. (Vereinigte Ostindische 
Compagnie) in which the O and the C are superscribed each 
on one side line of the V. This monogram will very soon 
become a familiar sight to the coin collector in the south, 
from the fact of its almost invariably occurring on the 
small thin copper issues, a quarter stiver 
in value, known as “ duits,’’ or ‘‘ challis, ” 
which are still met with in great quantities both in Ceylon 
and all over the extreme south of India (Pl. LY. No. 51); 
indeed, according to Sir Walter Elliot, “ the copper money 
now current in Cochin consists entirely ” of them. The 
V. O. C. half stiver of 1644, struck at Batavia, is also occa- 
sionally met with in Ceylon. It is a thin coin about the size 
of a “‘challi,” having the “ 4 ST” above the monogram, and 
on the reverse the field occupied by a sword around which 
runs the inscription “ BATAVIA ANNO 1644.” 

Under the monogram invariably appears the year of issue, 
and from the list given in De Munten van Nederlandsch Indie 
of Messrs. Netscher and Vander Chijs, these appear to range 
from 1726 to 1798, The side bearing the monogram is 


Pl. IV, No. 50. 


Pl. IV, No. 51. 
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always the same, with the exception of the mint mark (a 
star or other small device) which surmounts it, and of course 
the year of mintage; but on the reverse the coats-of-arms 
vary considerably. In those of Holland we find the whole 
shield occupied by a lion rampant facing left ; for Zeeland a 
demi-lion rampant alone appears and beneath it three waving 
lines, representing the sea, sometimes on a plain field, at 
others having the legend “‘ Luctor et emergo ” circumscribed. 
Another series, that of Gelderland, with the usual monogram 
obverse, bears two rampant lions facing one another (comba- 
tant ?) within a divided shield, the inscription around these 
being ‘“‘ In Deo est spes nostra,” a motto which also occurs 
around the ship on some specimens of the silver “‘ 6-stiver ”’ 
pieces. The Utrecht series again extending from 1744 to 
1794 has a plain divided shield supported by a lion rampant 
on either side, while that of Friseland, with dates varying 
from 1731 to 1792 has two lions ‘“‘ passant guardant,”’ but 
neither of these bears any motto. ‘“ Challis ” also occur bearing 
the arms of Zeeland and Gelderland, the obverse of which 
have the names of the state, ZEELANDIA or D. GEL-RAE, 
instead of the arms of those provinces the former being 
occasionally surmounted by a castle supported by two stars. 
Half “challis” are comparatively rare and are, usually of 
only two varieties, some bearing the plain arms, but unsup- 
ported, others the shield with lion rampant. Both in the 
whole and hali “challis” the coat-of-arms is invariably 
surmounted by a crown, which, however, varies considerably 
and rather apparently with the dates than with the form of 
arms. Before leaving this series of curious thin coins, I may 
mention specimens occasionally met with, bearing on one 
side the usual monogram with the words JAVA INDIA® 
or BATAV or NEDERL-INDIE on the reverse, and under 
it the date. 


Contemporaneous with these is a series of thick and 


roughly-formed medals, bearing on one side the same mono- 
24 
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gram and above it one of the letters, C, G, or T (not impro- 
bably to denote the town of mintage, Colombo, Galle or 
Trincomallee). On those in which the C surmounts the mono- 
gram the word “stiver” appears in full with the date below. 
Those with C and T have the abbreviated form of the value, 
while on the 2 stiver piece of Galle (?) the value, 2 ST, 
occurs below the monogram and on the reverse under the date 
the letters @@ the initial of “ Elankai,’”’ the vernacular name 
of Ceylon. The difference in style and make between these 
two series of coins, the “ challis” and the thick ones now 
described, is so extremely marked that I think there can 
hardly be a doubt, but that the former were made in a 
European mint and exported for the Eastern currency, while 
the latter have the most decided appearance of being “ coun- 
try-made.” One particularly rough specimen I came across 
in a village near Colombo, which consisted of a small bar 
of metal about the size of one’s little finger, with either end 
flattened out, the monogram occupying one end and the 
value, 44 ST, the other. This piece has, I believe, now 
found a fit resting place in the Colombo museum. Belong- 
ing to this series is a neatly executed + stiver piece, having 
on the obverse the monogram surmounted by a C and on the 
reverse 1 ST. The greater number of these thick coarse 
coins, however, bear no date, and are smaller than those 
already described, and these (or most of them) were un- 
doubtedly struck on the main land. By far the commonest 
have above the monogram the initial letter of the mint town, 
Negapatam, while on the other side occurs the name of that 
port in full s7suoorid, thus affording additional evidence 
of the truth of the theory that the C, G, and T alluded to 
above were intended, as suggested by Mr. Rhys Davids 
(p. 36) to serve a similar purpose. Another small series of 
coins, which I figure as Nos. 52, 53 and 
54, for I cannot satisfactorily describe 
them, bears above the monogram the 
letter P, doubtless for the mint town Pulicat, where we know 


Pl. IV, fig. 52, 53, 
54. 
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a Dutch mint was at one time established, and where most 
of the specimens in my collection were procured. Of these 
figures 52 and 53 represent two specimens of the same issue, 
the one showing the upper, the other the lower portion of the 
reverse die. On these, three incomprehensible figures occur, 
one above another, the upper somewhat resembling the em- 
blematic sun and moon, frequently met with on the products 
of the native mints. The two lower figures appear similar, 
and may be rude imitations of boats, on either side of which 
are two others equally, if not more, inexplicable, and beneath 
all what looks like an illiterate attempt to copy a Persian 
word. Figure 54 is equally incomprehensible, and on the 
obverse of this even the P is inverted and written, 1, 
while the reverse reduces the whole of the figures I have 
tried to describe to a nearer resemblance to an unintelligible 
Hindustani word. Another coin in my collection, bearing 
a V above the monogram, bears on the reverse what, by a 
vast stretch of imagination, might be taken to read Sk >, 
(Zerb Palicat), while another has a II above, with a reverse 
which is so confused that I have never been able to get the 
most imaginative numismatist to get further than the sug- 
gestion that it must be double Dutch. When one looks at 
these rude caricatures of coins (and, as we shall presently see, 
we were not far ahead of our Dutch neighbours at the time), 
and then compare them with the clear cut issues of the 
Moghals and Pathans struck centuries before, fine in design 
and exquisite in workmanship, with every letter well defined 
and clear, one can hardly believe that we were posing among 
them as a civilized and civilizing power, though for our own 
credit, be it said, we had not then got so far as the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ Schools of Art.” 


Early Dutch coins in silver are somewhat rare. Small 
one and two stiver pieces of 1820-30 are perhaps the com- 
monest of the silver issues of the Dutch in the East. On the 
reverse they usually bear the arms of the respective states 
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surmounted by a crown, and exactly resemble the “ challis” f 
have already alluded to, except for the 1. S or 2. S in the 
field, and the milling which runs round the fie/d and not, as in 
modern coins, round the edge. On the reverse we find * the 
name of the state, e.g.. HOL-LAN-DIA or ZEE-LAN-DIA 
in three lines, with the date below. One meets, too, with six- 
stiver pieces, bearing on one side a ship and on the other the 
coat of arms surmounted by a crown and haying in the field 
the date and value of the piece. The Dutch are also said to 
have issued a “ Rix-Dollar,”’ but I have never come across a 
specimen, nor have I met any collector who has seen one: 
indeed, as far as I can learn, Bertolacci is the only author 
who ever mentions them.» Possibly he alludes to the 30 
stiver pieces, which, with dukatons and gold ducats are still to 
be seen, now and again, in the possession of the old Sinhalese 
gentry. As in 1783, Negapatam, the last Indian possession 
of the Dutch, was sold to the English, and in 1802 the peace 


» 


14 The coins of FRISTA or WEST-FR-ISIA date back as far as 1660. 
In some specimens of this fine series we find instead of the usual coat of arms 
a crowned lion rampant left, bearing in his right paw a sword and in his left 
a bunch of lightning. These names Frisia, Zeelandia, Hollandia, Gel Rae 
and so forth of course owe their origin to the Netherland provinces of 
Frisland, Zeeland, Holland and Gelderland, just as England boasts of her 
Nova Scotia and her New South Wales, or the coins may have been struck 
in those provinces. 

15Tn the part of the Revwe Belge de Numismatique just published appears 
a translation by Count Maurin Nahuys of a letter written by u Mr. Canter 
Visscher, a Dutch Chaplain in Cochin in 1743, in which he gives the 
following description of coins current at that period : 

“Tes monnaies paiennes ou hindoues étaient des pagodes, espéces en or de 
‘la valeur de deux risdales, ayant le méme poids que les ducats, mais d’un 
‘‘titre inférieure. Ces piéces doivent leurnom a l’image d’une idole, qu’elles 


‘portent d’un cdté. aS ~ . Les espéces maures en 
‘‘ circulation dans toutes les Indes étaient les roupies et demi-roupies en or ou 
‘en argent. : 


“‘Les monnaies européennes étaient, en argent, les écus dis risdales, les 
“« ducatons, les piastres espagnoles dites spaansche matien ; en or, les ducats et 
‘ enfin en cuivre, les dutes et demi-dutes. 

‘«La Compagnie des Indes orientales avait adopté le fori comme unite 
“de compte, bien que le risdale équivalent en Europe 8 50 sous et aux Indes 
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of Amiens made England also mistress of Ceylon, while the 
Dutch “ moved on” beyond our limits, it behoves us to leave 
them now and to pass on to, firstly, the consideration of 
the English issues in Ceylon, and then to those struck on 
the main land. 


The very first year of the British occupation of Ceylon 
witnessed the issue of a coinage peculiar to the island, and 
from that day to this the same system of issuing a separate 
series has been continued. Some of the early Anglo-Ceylon 
types appear to have been struck in England, as they resem- 
ble the stamp of coin at that time in use in Europe, and 
differ widely from those usually turned out of the native 
mints. On the obverse these coins bear the well-executed 
figure of an elephant, standing left, with the date 1802 
in the exergue, surrounded by a circle and a ring of dots 
and on the reverse the fraction of the rix-dollar (the value 
of which was equal to 48 stivers), with the circumscription 
“CEYLON GOVERNMENT” bordered as on the obverse. 
This series occurs in three sizes, 7, gi and ;1, of a rix- 
dollar, which, at this time, as far as English issues were 


“seulement 4 48 sous, fat généralement employé dans les transactions com- 
‘¢merciales privées. 

“Le ducaton était l’espéce principalement mise en circulation par la 
‘Compagnie, surtout a Batavia. Sa valeur fut fixée par le tarif de la 
‘‘Compagnie 4 13 escalins ou schellingen de 6 sous, tandis qu'il ne valait 
‘Cen réalité que 104 escalins, De cette maniére la Compagnie se faisait un 
‘« pénéfice de 23 escalins, soit 15 sous, sur chaque ducaton! 

‘“‘ Les ducats servaient surtout dans Je commerce avec la Perse. Les 
“ établissements néerlandais 4 Malabar et a Ceylan étaient généralement 
«‘pourvus de ducats, attendu que le commerce du poivre se faisait toujours 
‘‘avec cette monnaie d’or fixée au taux de 18 escalins. Les ducats de Venise 
‘‘ etaient les plus estimés. 

“ Malabar, les petites monnaies indigénes d’or et d’argent etaient 
6‘ oénéralement appelées fanams. I1 en existe plusieurs variétés, a cause du 
‘‘nombre de monarques qui possédaient le droit de battre monnaie; aussi 
“< différaient-ils entre eux en valeur. 

‘Les petites monnaies en plomb ou en cuivre s’appelaient boes ero kken et 
cas ou cashs,”’ 
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concerned, was but a nominal coin, the actual rix-dollar not 
being issued till 1821. This was contemporaneous with a 
far ruder imitation of the same, evidently the produce of a 
local mint and first issued in 1801. While obverse and 
reverse remained the same, except in point of value, the 
workmanship was of a very different character. Instead of 
the thin symmetrical coin already described, we have a set of 
thick clumsy pieces, closely resembling the familiar Mahom- 
edan dubs, so common in Indian bazaars, while the style of 
literation is infinitely inferior, and the careless method of 
stamping rarely brings the die on to the centre of the coin. 
This series appears both in silver and copper ; in the former 
metal of the value of 96, 48 and 24 stivers, and in the latter 
of 74, a7; and 7, ofa rix-dollar. The silver issues of this 
series are now very rare. ‘The dates on them extend up to 
1817. In 1815 and 1821, however, we find a return to the 
European style of coining and the issue of a series of coins 
of the value of one rix-dollar in silver, and of two, one and 
half stivers in copper. The silver coin bears on the obverse 
the usual elephant in the centre, the lower portion being 
surrounded by a wreath of leaves, beneath which appears the 
date, 1821, while above is the inscription in three lines, 
CEYLON ONE RIX DOLLAR; the reverse bears the king’s 
head to the left crowned with a wreath of leaves and the in- 
scription GEHORGIUS IV. D.G. BRITANNIARUM REX 
F.D. The copper series also bears the elephant, but with- 
out the wreath, the date being 1815 and the inscription above 
CEYLON, TWO STIVERS, the reverse being as the last, 
except that the head and inscription are those of George 
III instead of George IV, and the head faces to the right. 
Two small silver coins also deserve notice here. The first 
of these bears on one side the word FANAM, and on the 
other TOKEN, each inscribed round a small dot in a cirele 
in the centre, though whether this little coin is peculiar to 
Ceylon or not I cannot say. I have met with several speci- 
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mens in the island, but never one in India, and Mr. Rhys 
Davids in his excellent notice of the ‘‘Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon” in the Numismata Orientalia places it among 
those peculiar thereto. The other to which I allude, he 
describes as follows :—‘‘ It is half an inch in diameter, has on 
the obverse the bust of Victoria surrounded by the legend 
VICTORIA D.G. BRITTANIAR. REGINA F.D., and on 
the reverse the figures 1} and the date 1842, surmounted 
by a crown and surrounded by a wreath. This little coin, 
seldom met with in Ceylon, is beautifully executed and was 
struck in England.’’ ‘This description so exactly corresponds 
with that of the 14d. of the “‘ Maunday” money, that I can- 
not but think that the specimens alluded to belong to that 
series or to an issue of this silver piece, still to a certain 
extent, in circulation in Malta, as a fraction of 8d., which 
sum appears to be the most usual charge for all small 
commodities and services in Valetta. 

There only remains to be mentioned the series of copper 
coins now current in the island, where the decimal system 
has been introduced since 1870. No rupee peculiar to 
Ceylon has been struck, but pieces of the value of 5, 1, 3 and 
1 cents are peculiar thereto, one hundred cents being equiva- 
lent to one rupee of the Indian system. These coins bear on 
the obverse the Queen’s head to the left with VICTORIA 
above and QUEEN below in an ornamental border. On 
the reverse appears a palm tree, while in the field we have 
on one side €F G €) 2/ (5 cents, Sinh.) and on the 
other GF (5 cents, Tam.), the border containing the 
word CEYLON with the value of the piece. 

Passing thence across Adam’s Bridge to the main land, 
we have to consider shortly the issues of the English, the 
now paramount power in this country; but, before doing 
so, must take a hasty glance at the period of history that 
marked the first appearance of that power in the Hast. The 
close of the sixteenth century may be said to have witnessed 
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the birth of England’s commercial undertakings beyond the 
seas that surround her. Before that period internal dissen- 
sions, civil wars and the general policy of her rulers had 
prevented her embarking in any but warlike undertakings 
abroad. In the middle of the nineteenth century we see her 
the ruler of the seas, with so vast an extent of colonial 
territory that the sun never sets on the boundaries of her 
dominions :—in the middle of the sixteenth, only 300 years 
before, we find her possessions almost exclusively bounded 
by the seaboard of Great Britain, with a mercantile marine 
so weak that London at that time is said to have “ possessed 
but four ships of above one hundred and two tons burden, 
exclusive of the navy royal.” Now her merchant princes 
absorb an enormous percentage of the trade of the world: 
then the cities of the Hanseatic league appear to have almost 
monopolized the trade of her main towns, while Portugal, 
who, by the discovery of the Cape route, virtually commanded 
what little Indian trade there was, vied with the Italian 
states, who held the trade of Egypt and the Persian Gulf 
in supplying the Western isles with the products and the 
luxuries of the East. The accession of Elizabeth, however, 
inaugurated a new era in the naval history of England. 
Recognizing the advantages of holding in her own hands 
the importation of those goods in which her merchant 
subjects dealt, and realizing, too, that she, as the defender of 
a faith at variance with that of most of the maritime powers 
of Europe, above all others, required a strong naval force, 
she spared no pains to encourage the promotion of that power, 
which was destined, in the distant future, to raise her country 
to the highest rank among the nations of the world. ‘“ The 
result,’ as a writer at the commencement of this century 
says, “was that the commercial resources of England de- 
veloped themselves with a rapidity truly wonderful. The 
scene might have reminded a fanciful spectator of one of 
those changes undergone by vegetable nature, when after 
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having slept in the indurated soil, under every appearance 
of hopeless barrenness, a few vernal days seem to awaken 
it at once into full blossom.” Her formation in 1554 of 
the Baltic and Russia Companies, her incorporation in 1566 
of the “ Fellowship of English merchants for the discovery 
of new trades,” the institution in 1581 of the Turkey Com- 
pany and such like measures formed the germ, whence 
sprang the vast mercantile power of England. It was not, 
however, till in the closing years of her reign that Elizabeth 
first turned her attention to the introduction of a direct trade 
with India. With this aim in view, and urged on by the 
destruction on the English coast of a Venetian vessel laden 
with Hast-Indian produce of enormous value, she despatched 
an envoy to the Court of the Moghal Emperor at Delhi to 
obtain permission to trade in his possessions. This was 
followed two years later (A.D. 1599) by the institution and 
incorporation of the first Hast India Company under the 
Earl of Cumberland. Under the terms of their charter they 
enjoyed the exclusive right of trading with the Indies for 
fifteen years, coupled with a distinct stipulation that, at the 
termination of that period a further extension of fifteen 
years should be granted if applied for. Accordingly on the 
22nd April 1608 the first expedition, consisting of four ships 
under the command of Captain Lancaster, a mariner, who 
had already proved his skill and daring as a navigator, 
started for the Hast. To follow, however, at all in detail the 
history of this and the numerous other companies that fol- 
lowed finds no place in a paper devoted to a consideration of 
their coins, and, moreover, were I to attempt to touch on the 
vacillating policy of James and his successors at home or of 
the constant intrigues and counter-intrigues of the native 
princes of India, in their dealings with the Company abroad, 
—of the hidden antagonism at one time and the overt 
hostility of Dutch and French at another,—all these would 
take up far more space than I have at my disposal now. 
25 
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We must hasten on, therefore, to 1640, when we find 
an event recorded of importance alike to our subject and 
ourselves. In that year the Hast India Company purchased 
the town and port of Madraspatnam. On the fatal field of 
Talikota the last vestige of actual power had been wrested 
by the Mahomedans from the once powerful house of 
Vijeyanagar, and the representative of the royal race had 
retired to the fastnesses of Chendraghiri. Here he sold to 
the English the ground where now stands Fort St. George, 
with permission to establish a factory and fort there, at 
the same time granting them jurisdiction over the natives, 
an exemption from customs, and the right to coin money, 
with the proviso that the pattern in use with his dynasty 
should be followed. This consisted of the figure of a stand- 
ing god, the reverse of the eoin being granulated and con- 
vex. It does not appear certain that any coins were struck for 
some time after this. ‘Twenty years later, however, we find 
Charles II inheriting, as part of the dower of Catharine of 
Braganza, the Island of Bombay, and this territory was 
leased to the Hast Incia Company for £10 per annum, a fair 
proof of the value of land in the East in those days. Several 
coins were struck in his time, a mint having been established 
under royal letters patent, and permission granted to coin 
rupees, pice and budgrooks,'* which, however, were not to be 
of the same pattern as the medals in use in England. Re- 
garding these coins Tavernier, whose works were published 
in Paris in 1676 by Chapuzeau, one of his comrades in 
his eastern travels, after observing that the English im their 
fort of Bombay coin silver, copper, and tin, observes that 


16 There can, I think, be but little doubt, but that this word owed its 
origin to the Portuguese ‘ bazarucco,”’ the name of a coin which had been 
in use by that power for years in India : more especially, as both were in the 
same metal, tutenag. Dr. da Cunha refers the origin of the term to Ss) 
(small change) and yh ( market). 
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* this money will not pass at Sarat nor in any part of the 
Great Moghal’s dominions, or in any of the territories of 
the Indian kings; only it passes among the English in their 
fort and some two or three leagues up in the country and 
in the villages along the coast.”’ To most of his coins there 
is no need to allude, as they were neither minted for circu- 
lation in this Presidency, nor, as far as I am aware, have 
any specimens ever been discovered here. There is, how- 
ever, one notable exception, which I have figured as No. 55. 
This coin, which occurs in two sizes (weighing respectively 
25 and 123 grs.), is thus described by Mr. E. Thomas 
in a paper in the Indian Antiquary for November 1882 :— 
“ Obverse,—two linked C’s (the monogram of Charles II) 
with two or three dots at the sides. Reverse—the ordinary 
standing figure of the Indian god (Vishnu ?).” It has 
usually been attributed to the Bombay mint, though for the 
following reasons I am inclined to think it more probable 
that it is an issue of Madras, coined during Charles’ reign. 
In the first place the type of coin connects it with the design 
imposed by the Vijeyanagar king on the Madras mint; 
secondly, it differs entirely from all the known issues struck 
at the time in Bombay; thirdly, it fits in with the Hindu 
system of the south; and, lastly, it is occasionally met with 
in this Presidency, while from inquiries I have made from 
collectors in Bombay, I find that it is rarely if ever found 
there. At the same time, or shortly after, Madras also 
minted the “star”? pagoda. Here too the same figure 
was preserved, but on the granulated surface was a five- 
pointed star, whence its popular name. 
Pl. Iv, No. 56. ; ere 

It was followed by a series of coins in 
which the same figure was preserved on the obverse, but 
surrounded by a scroll, on which the value of the coin was 
inscribed in Tamil and Telugu, while on the reverse appears 
the ‘‘ gopura”’ or entrance porch of a temple, designed perhaps 
to keep up its reputation as a “ pagoda.” A number of stars 
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were placed in the field, with a scroll around bearing the value 
in English and Hindustani. A series of these coins were 
struck, consisting of a double and single pagoda in gold, and 
a half and quarter in silver, all following the same model 
(Pl. IV, No. 59) and agreeing with the Hindu system, under 
which 8 kas went to the fanam and 42 fanams to the pagoda. 
No fraction of the fanam was, however, struck following 
the pagoda model, but coins were minted of the value of five, 
three, two, and one fanam, a specimen of 
which I figure as No. 57. Two types 
of the whole series occur, differing, however, so slightly that 
it is unnecessary to describe them accurately. Hach has on 
one side a scroll ending in a buckle with the value of the 
eoin in English, the Hindustani equivalent oceupying the 
eentre, while on the reverse the scroll is surmounted by a 
star, the value of the coin in Telugu being in the centre and 
the same in Tamil running round. 


PI. IV, No. 57. 


Local silver coins were also made for issue at some of the 
Company’s factories, the commonest being those of Telli- 
cherry, of which two types occur, each having the initial 
letter of the mint (T), and one the scales so common on the 
early copper coins both of Bombay and 
Madras with the letter under the balance 
and date (1805) in the exergue. The other with the name 
of the mint town in Persian, the T being placed on the 
obverse with 99 beside it. I had always looked upon this 99 
as being an abbreviated form of the date 1799, but since the 
above was in the press I have seen a small go/d coin exactly 
corresponding to the one here described, but with the date 
1801 in the exergue, the “99” still appearing at the top. 
To the issue struck at Pondicherry I have already alluded. 
The letter P here takes the place of the T, and the name of 
the mint town occurs in Persian as in the last. Cannanore 
also boasted, or is said to have boasted, of a similar issue, 
though there appears some uncertainty about it. 


Pl. IV, No. 58. 
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The copper coins of the Company,’ prior to about 1700, 
are very rare, especially in the Southern Presidency, and as 
few of them bear any date, and fewer still any mint town, 
it is somewhat hard to discover when and where they were 
struck. Several appear to have been issued by Charles II 
and a few by James II, a notice of which, well worthy of 
perusal, appeared from the pen of Mr. K. Thomas in the 
Indian Antiquary for November 1882. George II also ap- 
pears to have struck money in Bombay both in copper and 
in tutenag, which usually bears on the obverse a large crown 
surmounted by the letters G.R. and with the abbreviation 
BOMB. (Bombay) in the exergue. On the reverse we usually 
find the motto Awspicio regis et Senatus Anglie, or, as on the 
“* Pice Bombaye,” the monogram of the Company V.E.I.C. in 
a divided shield, surmounted by a device like the figure 4, 
and this, with some few variations, continued on most of the 
Company’s coins up to the time of the introduction of their 
coat of arms at the commencement of the present century. 
A good deal of discussion has arisen as to the origin and 
meaning of this 4, but as a reference to the hand-books of 
the mercantile tokens of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries proves the same mark to be of very common occur- 
rence on the pieces struck by the tradesmen of those periods, 
I think there is every reason to regard it as merely a trade 
mark. 

In one series of coins struck in the south during the 
eighteenth century, we find another form 
of monogram, if so it may be called, a 
specimen of which I figure as No. 60. On the one side 
invariably appears the date in large characters between two 
waving lines, while the other is divided by a horizontal line, 


Pl. [V, No. 60. 


7 A very much needed contribution to numismatic literature is, I believe, 
now in course of preparation by Mr. HE. Thurston of the Central Museum, 
Madras, in the shape of a complete catalogue of the coins of the Kast India 

Company. 
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from the centre of which the upper portion is again divided 
by across. In each of the upper divisions is a figure like a 
crescent moon to the right, the lower portion of the shield 
being occupied by the letter E, and the whole surrounded by 
an ornamental border. The earliest coin of this series that I 
have met with was found in the extreme south (Kelikarai) 
and bears date!’ 1702, and as I have in my own collection one 
struck as late as 1801 and several intermediate years, the 
series must have ranged over a century. About 1730 a 
new form of triply-divided shield appears, 
one of the letters E.I1.C. occupying each 
division, above which is a waving line, surmounted as usual 
by the 4. On the reverse we still find usually the date, but 
occasionally this gives place to the cross lines which appear 
on the early Mysore and other Hindu coins. This form of 
monogram appears to have remained in fashion till the latter 
part of the last century, when we find a return to the earliest 
form, in which the V.H.I.C. appears as shown in Nos. 62, 
63, and 64. On some of these, as for instance No. 62, the 

date still retains its place on the reverse, 


Pl. IV, No. 61. 


Nas Ne Nos. 62, while on others the “scales of justice ”” 
’ IO 


take its place with the Persian word Js 
(justice) beneath. About 1790 a change also took place in 
the style of the Company’s coins. The former rough piece, 
unmilled and shapeless, gave way to the circular European 
form of coin, that of 1791 (No. 63) being about the first 
to boast of an even and milled edge. About the same period 
the Company’s coat of arms appeared for the first time, and 
with it came innumerable series of coins. the reverses of which 
(and sometimes obverses as well) were occupied by the value 
of the piece in the language of the people of the country in 
which it was intended to pass current, some consequently 


18 With the limited number of specimens available for comparison the 
dates of the commencement and discontinuance of particular series can, of 
course, only be approximate, and in some instances may not even be that. 
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being impressed with as many as four different types of 
character, such as Persian, Devanagari, Canarese, Tamil, 
Telugu and so forth. As, however, there can be no difficulty 
in recognizing all these, they require no detailed notice. 

To return now to the issues in the more precious metals 
that found currency beyond the limits of this Presidency. 
While the Hindu method of pagoda and fanam was in use 
here, the rest of India had the Mahomedan rupee system, 
and this consisted of an endless variety of issues from 
native mints, each gradually but surely depreciating in value, 
in inverse ratio to the comparative integrity of the ruler of 
the state atthe time. Eyventhe Company’s coins varied very 
considerably, each Presidency having its own particular 
mint or mints. Those struck in Calcutta (known as the 
“ sikka ”’ rupee) bear on the obverse the name of the then 
ruling Moghal Emperor Shah Alum and on the reverse 
rps cane Gage 19 te sbhlaaye Gye (struck at Murshidé- 
béd in the 19th year of the happy reign) ; those of Faruck4- 
b4d (afterwards struck at Sagur) have P® 4» oblé s Gy 
cope cseve Gade (struck at Faruckabad in the 40th year 
of the happy reign}. The appearance of the same ‘“ jalis”’ 
date on each coin of the same mint would render the 
assignment of anything approaching the year of mintage 
an impossibility, except by means of assay, were it not 
that a difference was made in the style of milling. Thus 
the old Calcutta rupee from 1793 to 1818 and that of Faruck4- 
bad from 1803 to 1809 had an oblique milling. Those 
coined between 1819 and 1832 in the former and between 
1819 and 1824 in the latter had the edge straight milled like 
the ordinary coins of to-day, and all subsequent to these a 
plain and unmilled edge. The Bombay series bears date the 
46th year of Shah Alum’s reign, the inscription being G»,/> 
PA Ae Sry yd Ungile Greer. The Bombay (?) mint also 
turned out in 1825 a series of rough coins, consisting of a 
mohur, rupee, half and quarter rupee bearing the same 
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“jalis” date (4) with the year of the Christian era (except 
in the mohur) apparently punched upon it. On the obverse 
the upper dot of the UX of ple s\® takes the form of a crown, 
while above the * are three dots surmounted by a star or — 
flower. The same mint is also credited with a minute and 
rare coin in gold of the value of one rupee, on which a large 
seven-pointed star appears in the G» of the y=. On the 
introduction of the rupee system into the more southerly 
Presidency, Arcot, which had, as we have already seen, 
been the mint town of the Nawdbs of the Karnatik, also 
appeared upon the Company’s coins. A complete series of 
mohur, double rupee, rupee, 4, +, | and ~1, rupee was struck 
there and bore as date the 20th year of the reign of Aziz-ud- 
dhin Alemgir. 

By Act VII of 1836 the “sikka” and other coins with 
Persian legends passed away, and the present stamp of rupee, 
weighing 180 grains, of which 165 grains are pure silver, came 
into universal vogue throughout the country. From this 
point I need hardly say a more sordid, if not less absorbing, 
interest centres around coin-collecting, but one regarding 
which I fear I can offer no practical “hints,” though were 
I able to do so, my circle of readers would doubtless be 
considerably increased. 


“ALEX: BARREN, LITHOG; MADRAS 1887. 
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